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ABSTRACT 
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■\ ; .INTRODUCTION. 

' Background • 

In the spring of 1977, staff of the American Institutes for Research (AIR) 
cpmpleted work on a system designed to improve the role of accreditation agencies 
in providing student consumer protection in postsecondary education.. The 
system (see Jung, Gross & Blobrt, 1977) was based on two questionnaires designed 
to detect and quantitatively scale the abuse potential that existed in nondegree- 
and degree-granting postsecondary institutions. The questionnaires, called 
Institutional Report Forms (IRFs.)', could be filled out by any person who was 
knowledgeable about the consuml^ protection policies, practices, and conditions 
^f an institution and scored via a specially-designed computer progr^ih that 
was also part of the system. .The U.S. Office of Education-supported develop-, 
meht and field testing of the system in a number of institutions around the 
c^unXry are described in Jung (1977a). . 

One of the major recommendations of the final technical report of the 
inittal development study (Jung, Hamilton, Helliwell, Gross, Bloom, Shearer, 
McBaln & Dayton, 1977) was that USOE-recognized accreditation agencies should 
be encouraged to use the IRF system to^romote an increased awaren^s of 
studefit consumer protection issues in/accreditated and candidate institutions. 
In cltiYig this recommendation before UumeeJUng of all recognized accreditation 
'agencies, convened by USOE's Division pf Eligibility and Agency Evaluation (DEAE), 
Jung (19 77b) -found considerable expressed interest in attempting an iirmediate 
field;test of the system. The major purpose of the field test was to 
■estimate applicability and Receptivity for wider adoption among accreditation 
agencies in general and regional accrecfttation agencies in particular. Mitfft 
support from the Office of Planning, Budgeting, and Evaluation (OPBE) in the 
fom pf a 12 month extension of the original contract, the field test was begun ^ 
in July of 1977. 

The Data Collection and Scortnq Mechanism 

The two IRFs (for ^^egree- and ^egr^e-granting institutions) were^ased 
on an intensive analysis of actual cases In which institutional conditions, 
policies, and practices proved abusive to students. The intent of the IRF 
Jtems was simply to determine whether or not such conditions, policies, and 
practices did exist at respondent institutions. There was no necessary assump- 
tion that the measured presence of any particular condition, policy, or practice 



constituted student consumer abuse. Rather, the assumption wasthat each " 
det^Ud casf^ r^ resented .ji Pftfftotlal .fjur ^usfi« and that the more cases 
detected, the greater the potential. The critical requirements for Includingf 
an item In the IRFs were:* - ^ 

r • ' 

t It related well to an institutional condition, policy, or practice 
that is generally agreed to be abusive (or the absence/ of which is 
generally agreed to be abusive) to students (i.e'. , it had face 
validity); 

t It clearly indicated the direction of undesirabllitv with no complex 
/ statistical transformationsyor unverified rationales required; 

t it could be weighted , such that quantifiable scoi^es could be produced, 
with higher scores representing greater potential for abuse; 

• it could be verified , etther throuah easily accessible documentation 
' ^ or alternate information sources; -i, ,< 

f it could" be marked without •imposing an unreasonable burden on the 
respondent ^institution; Z 

• It tapped c<>pditions, policies, and practices y^hich are modifiable 
and within: the power of ev^ry institution to modify; and 

f it was at least potentially useful to an institution in Its own self- 
study and self- improvement efforts. ' ~ 

The IRF scoring system was simply a method of weighting and averaging 
the sum of the scores produced by items to which positive response^ were 
obtained. A 1976 field test of the system -j^n 37 institutions around the country 
produced the distribution of institution scores shown in Table 1. These could 
also be broken down into topic scores which provided profiles of specific 
consumer protection areas, such, as recruiting, disclosure, faculty stability, 
and financial stability (see Jung, Gross & Bloom, 1977). 

For the regional accreditation agency field test, it w^s necessary to 
modify the'lRF for degree-granting institutions into a self -administered, 
stlf-scorable questionnaire suitable for accreditation self-s||dy applications.* 
The topics included on the modified instrument, called an, Institutional Se'lf- • 
Study Form fISSF), are listed in Table 2. Based on. an adjustment of the field 
test data, AIR stafV generated the "norms'^ for the lSSF displayed In Table 3. 



V ' • Table 1 ' -^n 
J > In$|itut1on ScoiTfts tonOcdupat+onil Institutions 
: ' \ ,h^^ in 37" Instltiftldn ICAS^Ptf Id Test . 

S<ihool Number institution Sfcore Rank 

11 ■ , 90 - ' . 1 
• 23 • T40 2 

^ 1 150 ' .3. 

.9 ' ^ 170 . .\ , . 4.5 

.20 170 4.5 

12 - 180 . 6 

13 200 7.5 
17 , - 200 • , 7.5 

14 ' 210 V 9 
'22 "230 10 

21 . 270 ' : 11 

34 . ♦ 280 12- 

30. . '290 13.5 

.31 . X 290 13.5 

32 300 . 15 

25 320 16 



10 340 

37 . 340 

m 350 

IS ' 370 

W 370 

5 380 

^ 33 ^ . • 400 

35 400 

2 430 



Institution Scores for Degree-Granting Institutions 
'in 37 Institutlon^iAS Field Test 

School Number ^Institution Score Rank' 

3 * .110 : ^ / 1.5 . 
26 no - .. l;5 

28 • 120 : 3- 

'29 150 ' ^ 4 

16 . . f ISO- '5 

6 • 170.. ... 6 
18 ' 180- , - 7 , 

4 ^210 ° 8 

7 1 - • . 220 9.5 
36 . ^ 220 ^ . 9.5 
24 . ^ 230 n 
.27 • 300 . - 12 



Table 2 

Types of /oteii^1a1>y Abusive Irtstltutlonal ^ . 
Conditions ar)^ Practices (ISSF Topics) 

1. Misleading recruliing and lax admissions policies and practices. 

2. of necessar/ disclosure In wrIUen documents \ 

3. ' M.isrepresentatli^ and misuse of approved i^nd accredited status. 

4. Inequitable tiiltlon^nd fee refund ppllcles and failure to majce 
timely refunds". » .Jp 

5. Lack of adequate procedures to ensure qualified and stable ^ . 
'Instructional staff. ' 

6. Inadequate recordkeeping practices. ' 

7. Failure to marlntaln -tb-to-date and relevant Instructional programs, 
especially Inoccupational/ptrofesslonal preparation programs. ' 

8. Lack of ajlequate job placement services (1f\ promised) , and'^ack of 
< follow-up of former students. ^ 

.9. Financial Instability. 



\ 



/ 
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Table 3 

Maximum possible ISSF Scores' and Scoc% Ranges 
Expecteo from Cross Section of in^itutions 

Expected Rfanqe 
^00-400 
50-250 
0-500 
100=460 
100-500 
125-500 . 
r 250-760^ 
100-500 
0-400 



Topic 


Weighted Items 


Maximum Score 


.1 


18 


* 1,560 


2 


\38 


780 


3 ' 


6 


1,330 




' .11 


1,125 




/ 13 


)rl,075 ' 




8 


1,125. 


\7 . 




2.140 


.8 




1 .-140 


9. 

Institution 


• 

1 23 ' ^ 


1..250. 
1,140 • ^ 



100-300 



FIELD TEST PROCEDURES 



OrgaMzattonal Meeting • ^ 

The accredUation field- test of the student consJfer protection question- 
naire began officially dn 1 July 1977. On 27 July, an or9an1zational meeting 
was held which brought, togetfier at the" AIR Palo Alto office the following 
individuals; Dr. William MacLeod and Dr. Daniel h|^aloney from the New England 
Association of Schools and Colleges; Dr. Thurston Manning and Dr. Charles Cook 
froil the North Central Association of SchooliS and Colleges; Dr. William Langsdorf 
fr^ the Western .Association of Schools and Colleges (senior commission); 
Dr. Salvatore CorVallo and Or. William Green from OPBE; Dr. Larry Friedrich 
from DEAE; ahd Dr. Steven Jung, Mr. Charles Dayton, and Mrs. Carolyn Helliwell 
from AIR. ' * 

Thg meeting agenda covered eight topics: 

e Project schedule > \ ^ ' ^. 

• Role of USOE, AIR, and accri^ditation agencies in the project 

• Expected outcomes .of the study 

e Revision of the Institutional Report Form (IRF) to an Institutional 
. Self-Study Form (ISSF) \ 

it. Development of an accreditation agency*User Guide for the ISSF 

• Selection of field test schools ' 

• Purposes of on-site briefings ty AIR staff members prior to evaluation^ 
team site visits • ' . .| 

• Coordination of T1«eld test with DEAE use of the IRF ^ 

A numi^er of decisions resulted from discussion on these topics, including; 

1. The field test .would focus primarily on degree-granting instituti'i 
although «ne or two nqndegree-granting institutions might be inclu 




2. The field test would be, limited to the three regional associatiqns 
of schools and collegjBS, although the desirability of incldding pro- 
prietary schoplsapd other specialized institutional accreditation 
agenfl(les injbn^Tuture was generally agreed upon. 

3. Ea<;^ institution included in the field test might employ the Insti-. 
■ tutional 'Self-Study Form (ISSF) somolhat differently. This was 

considered desirable. AIR wou-ld aupply adequate copies (up to 25). 
to each institution for use as desired by institutional staff. One 
"official" version of the ISSF should be completed and made available 
to the evaluation team and AIR from each field test institution. 

4. AIR staff would not accompany accreditation site visits teams on their 
a^ual evaluations of the field test schools. 



S. th« ISSF focus on traditional, undnrgraduata, on-campbs programs 
was rtcognlzed. and discussad. While no action was recoimwnded , It 
was agrttd that It would b« desirable at some future 'point to address 
more directly nontradltlonal , off-campus, and graduate prooijains. 

V# 6. It was agreed'^hat the preliminary ISSF would be revlsecHn a 

variety of wtys. The guiding principles weri to make It. as easy 
to use and Inoffensive as possible, and to allow school staff to 
score the form mort easily. 

7'. It was agreed that a User Guide would be developed to accoraany . 
the form. The purpose of the guide would be to explain thiTback- 
, ground of the field test, detatl categories of potential abuse, 
explain th^ structure of the ISSF, suggest possible uses of^the form 
In the accreditation process. Indicate where dat« requested on the 
form could be found, explain how to Interpret topic and overall ' 
' scores, and provide categories and examples of exemplary policies 

and practices. 

* • 

In addition tO'these decisions, selection of field test schools was begun, 
and a project schedule and task list were Initiated. 

Sample Selection 

In the month following this meeting, the ISSF* was revised and the User 
Guide* was prepared in accordance with the recgnmendatlons of .the conference , 
participants. In addition, selection of field test sites was completed. 
Selected schools were chosen to Include a cross section In regard to owner- 
sh^ status, size, degrees granted, urban/rural location, and general "character." 
The nine institutions qhosen, and their type, are displayed In Figure J. 

Schedule 

Moit of the sampled schools were scheduled to receive a' visit from an 
accredltarton evalt^atlon team in the spring of 1978. Thus It was decided 
that a project representative would visit each campus in the" fall. In the 
company of an accreditation agerrcy representative, to deliver the ISSFs and 
User Guides* explain the purposes and procedures of the field test, and answer - 
any questions posed by institution representatives. The institutions would 
then have until the spring to complete the forms' and attach an official cdmpleted 
copy to their^self-study. At*the tinjb of the evaluation team's spring visit, 
an AIR project representative would again travel "to each of the campuses to 
meet with tte team, explain the field test, and answer any questions team 
members Bil^t liave about it. Both college representatives involved in completing 



V ♦Tliese are Contained as Appendices A and B to this report. 



* Flgura 1 
Flald Test Schools 



Rtgion 

. • s • 


School 

Northeastern University 
Boston. Massachusetts 


Private, graduate degree- 
grantlng university y 


Nathaniel Hawthorne College 
Antrim. New Hampshire 


Private. B.A. degree- 
granting college 


' "1 ' ■ 
Newbur/ Junior College. 
Boston. Massachusetts 


Private. A. A. degree- 
granting Junior college 


North Central 


University of leWa 
Iowa City* Iowa 


Public, graduate degree- 
grjintlng university 


Northwood Institute 
Midland. Michfgan • 

'■ '■ 


Private. B^A. degree- 
granting college 


Cuyahoaa Community College 
Cleveland. Ohio 


Public. A. A. degree- 
granting Junior college 




University of California. Riverside 
Riverside. .California 


Pub'llc, graduate degree- 
granting university 


Stanislaus State CoVlege 
Stanislaus. California 


Public. B.A. degree- 
granting college 


Art Center. /College of Design 
Pasadena. California 


Private. B.A. and M.A. 
degree-granting college 



the fonfl and evaluation team members would then be Interviewed by telephone, 
following the spring tlslt, to gather reactions. 

Orientation Visits . . " 

The orientation .visits were made during the months of September and October. 
1978. Instltjjtlon- representatives »wre encouraged to IncWde faculty and 
students In their survey along with administrators knowledge^ible on ea^h of 
the nine topics Included In the fonn. Twenty-five copies of the ISSF were 
provided eath school for this purpose, along with five copies of the User 
Guide. Officials of each school were asked to use as many forms as they ' 
thought advisable.. but to definitely collapse the results Into one "official" 
conpleted copy to be attached to thetr self-study and«^ufam1tted for evalua- 
tion teem review. Th^ procedures actually followed by the institutions are*^ 
detailed 1/1 the Results selction of this report. 



Evalufttlbn Um Visits ^ 

TWO of th« selected institutions actually had evaluation team visits in the 
fall, one in October and one in November; six had the visits in the s^ing^ 
one 4n February, one in March, two in April ;^ and two In May; and one institution 
. had the visit postponed to the fall of 1978, for reasons unrelated to the 
project. each institution an AIR staff member met with the evaluation 
team on the day prior to the beginning of its visit, to explain the field 
test, answer questiqns, and arrange for followup telephone interviews, the 
teams varied somewhat Jn their receptiVity\to the field test' and the use 
</made of the information/presented. Again, a- description of this response 
to the field test will U included, in the Results section. 

, Followup Interviews . > /\y 

FollcwiVig each evaluation team visit, both colle^ representatives 
involved In completing the ISSF and evaluation team members were contacted 

' by telephone, to gather reactions and feedback. An interview guide was /" 
developed to structure these interviews and assure comparability of Information. 
It focused the interviews on how the ISSF was used, whether it increased 
awareness of student consumer protection issues, whether It helped to id^tl fy 
problems at the institutions, how it might be improved, and whether it should 
be used generally in the aGcreditation process. Outcomes of these interviews 
are contained in the Results section. 

^ Problems 

Problems occurred which interfered with the completion Of the field ^ 
tests at two of the Institutions. At one school, as already indicated, the 
w<<^aluation team visit was postponed unti,l the fall of 1978, eliminating any* 
feedback from evaluation team members. This insj:itut1on did complete the ^ 
ISSF and will use It in the fall review. At another school, ^n official 
copj^ of the ISSi^ was. never prepared and submitted to the evaluation team. 
Thu^ no feedback was gathered from this iitel 'An alternative school was 
selected In this instance, and althoudh It deceived the forms too late for 
a fully satisfactory Involvement, staff did make an attempt to use the forms. 
• Lesser probl«ns Involved the varying.- seriousness with which institutiorvs 
and* evaluation .teams regarded the field test. These varying reactions, however, 
constitute one part of the study's results. 



*K ■ t-' ■■■■■ ■ RESULTS AND DISCUSSION . ^ . , , . , 

' Participation • . ' ' " 

Th^firs\ outcome measure of interest in this sliudy is the Reaction of:. 

. institution a,nd, evaluation team representatives to the field test, as measured 
by their degree 9f responsiveness to it and the effort' they put forth. Just 
how much did each of thes 6 groups do related to the fietd test?. 

. institutions were given i good deal of latitude in terms of th^ir level 

. of participation. • Their minimal requirements' for participation consisted of ' 
,,compl eting some number of forms (each was provided 25 copies), submitting one 
official copy with their self study, and alJ.owing project personnel to contact 

^ them by telephone to gather tijeir reiactions following the evaluation visit-. • 
^ Ins tituti on reactions varied, in a number ^of ways. 

' One variation was the groups (administrators, faculty, students) from 
Which an )^rfstitution sought ISSF information, institutions were encouraged 
to involve faculty and sjudents in this process, as well as administrators. 
Three of the institntiqns relied almost exclusively on administrators to 
complete the forms. In each such case, administrators most expert in each 

■ topjo area were asked to complete^ that part of the form, and the results 
wejre then collapsed into ofie /official version. Six schools attempted to 
involve faculty and students on ^some basis. Typically, three to six indi-' 
viduals in each 'category were asked to complete ^he fonn, and their responses 
were cons i^dered in preparing the official veVs ion of the form. Faculty and 
students generally had limited knowledge%f the topics and items on the form; 
thus administrators most knowledgeable on each topic were generally relied 
on most strongly for information, at all 'institutions. 

A second variable. of interest was «how students would be chosen for 
'participation, if they wfere involved 'at all. ^ IFhose who actually contributed 
were not generally selected by a random procedure; rather, older students 

'jnorfe apt to be knowledgeable about the col lege were usually invo/lved. College 

^'^ffvere very open about discussing thliS selection procedure, and the 

;^enerally fragmentary knowledge even older students had supports the wisdom 
of not tnvqlylng randomly selected students. . 

V ,;A. thiT^ .iquestipn was^the size and qujili ty of any reports institutions 

l|ji^liWep4tt*e to raccomp^ny the completed ISSF. It was suggested to schools 
thiit^p^^ cffer some evid^nc^ of having a iges):ed what they found from the form. 



and indicate their reactions to any prpbl ems Uncovered. Two of th| schools' 
.pijepafed 'fairljj' extensive reports' to accompany their.officiaT copy of, the 
compl'eted fonn;r one prepared ~a one-page overview of the results; fivp prepared 
jiist the-offlciaT copy of the ISSF; one* as indicated; prepared nothing and 
dropped out of the field test; and 'one, whose visit will take -place in' the- fall, 
may prepare an accompanying report.^ - - \ 

A fourth question was whether institutions would make the ISSF ah.d its 
results an integral part of, their self study and whether they would make the 
results available to evaluation teams. Three schodls provided the official 
ISSF as a direct attachment 'to their self study, making it avawi Table in advance 
to evaluation team members, affid one sent**it to evaluation team members in 
adyance of their visit, but -not attached to the self study; two i of these 
schools were the ones that included reports along with their- official copy 
of the ISSF. Three schools did not attach the completed ISSF to their self 
study, but made copies available to evaluation team members on their arrival 
at the institution; this allowed no, time f<5r advance review". The reasoris for 
this failure to adhere to the field, tiest requirement were difficult to ascer- 
tain; it was probably a mixture of passive resistance and' bureaucratic ineffi- 
ciency. One school, a backup institution chosen to replace the school that ; 
dropped "out, simply did not have time to complete the ISSF in advance of the 
evaluation team's visit. And dne school's visit was postponed until the 

^ " , , , ; ^ ■ ^ ■. . - / 

These four measures provide an overview of how seriously school officials 
took, their particip2|tion in the field test, and their re^tion as gauged b<f 
the effort they put forth. . How did evaluation teams respond? 

As with' the institutions, evaluation teams we're given a good deal /of 
latitude in their use of *the ISSF results. They xtould choose to , explore the 
results in depth on their visits, only slightly, or n^^ at all . The one sti- 
pulation made in advance was that no school would be denied reaccreditatibn 
based on its ISSF score. ' / ' ^ 

As discussed above, only four of the evaluation teams'^recei^ copies 
of the completed forms in advance ^of their visit. In those instances where 
copies not available in advance, it was difficult for team members to take 
the time^^ rev^iew the Information in depth on site:, and limitecl use was majJhp - 
of the results. Generally one or two team members, explorihg areas not closely 
related to the topics on the form, would ask a few questions where possible 
problems had been uncovered through other inquiries. The four teams that 




receive a/irompreted ISSF in advance of their visit -generally, made a 
fomewhat.more tberough ,at'tei]i^^ followup possljale problems uncovered by • 
''^ the form,, and in."seVferal instances a di3cy|*i*on of such' problems was included ' 
in the team '4 repoPty/^W no instance was the topjc of student consumer prb- 
tection a centra:!; topic of the' Evaluation team's atteniton, however. ' ' 

Z5SF Scores and Reports • . . " - 

A secorid measure of the /i eld- test' s results is the' scores achieved by 
the participating institutions, and the reports they produced to accompany ' 
\^ the completed ISSF. These scores are contained in Column. A In Table- 4. To 
provide perspectjve\ they are presented alongside scores achieved by a group 
of institutions which participated in an earlier IRF field test which involved 
self-administered forms, but hot self-scoring (Column B). They are also 
■comparett to a field test in which IRF scores were^sed on neither self-admini- 
stered nor' self- scored forms, but external ratings of the institutions 
(Column 0. *^ 

Table 4 . 
ISSF Scores, Compared with Earlier IRF Field Tests* " . ' 





Column A 


Column B ^ 


Column 0 




Self- Administered and 
Self-Scored Results 


Se 1 f- Admi n i s tered, 
Externally Scored Results 


Externally Administered 
and Scored Results 


N : 




. • 9 ■ 




Range: 


100-241 


69 - 233 • : _ . 


. 1G6- 309 \ J 


Mean: 


181 . 


' 143 


187 



The data in Table suggest that institutions were quite hdnest in their 
responses on the form.- h The mean score institutions assigne^l themselves wa? very 
nearHo thos« assigh^l to a simllar'cross section of institutions by external raters 
In an e^arTier field f»t, and was higher than those achieved by institutions , ■ 
who self-administereV the form -without knowing the Weightings of the various , 
responses to'the items. Keep in mind here that the higher a score, the greater 
the potential for student consumer abuse. The honesty suggested by this com- 
parison was ^neralTy reinforced in the folloWup interviews with evaluation 
'team members,^ whq cautioned that there was a possibility for misrepre- 
senting an institution's status with the self-scoring approach, but that they 
were impressed at how completely honest the. school they visited had been. 
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^eyen when it p.u^: the sch'bol in i b'kd light. There .is, of course, the pbssi- 
'bility that institutions were more careful and honest in. their responses, . 



knowifvgfi^ accred^ evaluation team would ba able; to check on what they 

claimed.; Without such a backup-of some variety, honesty in responses might 
.' -be' a proBlem. jThe spirit with'which mo^ school officials took on the- task of 

completfng the, (iSSF argues against this* They tfehded.to view the' e'jiercise as 
• a useful way'to gain perspective on themselves and. gauge themselves against an 
. * external 'rtieasurafe But the use of some sort of auditing system with self- 
•^^ - administered and self-scored ISSFs* may be desirabTe, or even necessary. 

A5 mentioned earlier, it was- suggested to institution -staff -that once they 
. > had collected the information asked for in the ISSF, they should show some, 
evidence of having processed this and indicate how they, intended to deal with 
any problems antayefed. Two institutions did *this, in both cases rather > 
admirably.*' A third which had it^ iBvalUation teairi visit postponed until 
the fall , may, . One school prepared a one-page overview of its findings,* 
: Five schools prepared only the completed official version of the^ISSF, and one 
prepared nothihg and dropped out of the field test. Officials at several of 
the schools, however, felt that the field test uncovered weaknesses that 
required action. Followup interviews at seven of the nine institutions which 
participated suggested that at least one specific problem was uncovered that 
jwill require a respbnsej^and while the responses had not yet been clearly - 
defined at all sites, they had been at several, apd were being worked on at 
; the others, ^In most ciaises the problerps so identified were neither widespread 
^ npr severe. They generally involved ^he information provided students on 
. various pblicies and practices. More detiail will be provided on this point 
in' the section to follow, which tallies results from the follow.up interviews. 

Followup Intervi^ Results ' . ' . 

A central source of feedback on the field test's results waS' the followup 
telephone interviews conducted with institution and evaluation team repre- 
sentativesp*nvolved at the nine states. . These lasted an average of 10 to 15 
minutes each, and were structured around a series of s-ix questions: \. i 

• How was the ISSF used by the school/evaluation team? 

' . ,■ • 

• Whether/how was awareness of studeiit consumer protection issues 
increased? ' . ' • 
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♦These reports are contained in Appendices C, Dv and E. 



• Whethtfr/what specific problons were identified at the field test 
.schools? i A ■ 

t What action was defined to solve any such problems?' 

\ - ^ • > ■ - ■ ■ 11 ■ 

t Reactions to the ISSF and field test procedure's anc( suggestions for 

• Improvements? ^ \ ■ 

• Whether the ISSF would be, a useful addition to the accreditation . 
process generally? . - - ^ 

, Each Institution appointed one administrator. in charge of the fieljJ 

teSt^ These individuals were.intervi^ed, then asked for .suggestions of 

others who were involved? in filling out the forms and th^it had reaction? to it.. 

Likewise, each evaluation team chairpersoitwas Intervl^ed arid was, asked *for 

suggiBstions of others on the team' who. were Involved wich the form and that had 

reactlbhs. ' Typically, a total, of four to six persons /were "interviewed per 

site between the two categories. 

, . ■ jf • ■ ' ■ . ■ ■ 

Tall tgi/ori the interview questions . The first f(il lowup interview quest^ion 

dealt wAi what use was made of the ISSF by the s^hcjbl and evaluation te^im. 



Thi|^t|er was discussed -in the ^previous section . 

. The iecond questi on Involved whether the ISSF increased awareness of ' 
stOdentVconsumer protection issues ^on the part of /hose who filled- it out. 
Responses to this question were divided into four Categories: yes; qualified 
yes; qualified no; and no? The middle two categories were necessary to 
accommodate the many respondents who said, "Yes , but. . . " or "Sort of . . . " or 
in some other way did not express a clqar yes/no iresponse to the question. 
Resiilts among the two groups (instituti on representatives and evaluation team 



members), were .as follows: \^ / 

Increased Awareness 



•s 



•> • . ' =, Qualified Qualified 

Yes Yes No > " No 

. ' Institution - / 

Representatives * 10 7 3 1 . 

> . . Evaluation Team / ' 

Members 6 , • 6 / 7 3 

In all ^ases respondents. who answered "yes" could provide examples of ways 1n 

which awareness was increased; some. of the "qualified yes" respondents could 

provide such examples, and some could only-offer a general sense that people 

were more focused' on the Issue. ! 



. ' The thfrd questlofr tn the. intervTew dealt with whether actual , 44^t1- 
flable pr^t)lems related to the IS5F were Identified in the'f ield testf^ 
•*Respbns/s were categorized. iR the same manner as the second question, with ^ 
the fq;t lowing results: * \ '' ■ , ' ' 

Problems Identified 





. Qua! i fed 


Qual if led 




Yes ; 


Yes 


No 


No 










7 • 




8 


. 2 


-5 . ■ 


■i 

1 


8 < 


8 



Institution 
• '* "Representatives . 

. ^ Evaluatijon Team - 
. [ Maibers . - 

Again, all individuals responding with a clear yes could give examples, an 

average of 1.9 per person. Those answering "qual if led yes" were split; 

three provided examples, .two- did n.ot,'w1th the average number offered being 1;.0. 

What^the institution's response would be to identified problems wa*s the 
fourth IntervieWSquestfol^ . and definitfbjis tended, to depend largely on the 
nature of the problems. In all cases a feeling was expressed that thisre 
would be some institutional response; in some cases this reSpdhd had already 
been defined; in other cases it had not. ' , . .. « 

Some of the issues that stood out -as needing attentior^t one or. more ,. 
institutions included providing more explicit information in the college 
catalog, conducting fuller or more systematic stydent ev«il-ua'tions of faculty, 
eliminating deceptive or potentially^misleading advertising 60, recruitment 
practices, and improving followup of graduates, especially in terms of employ- 
ment in fields for which they had prepared. The overriding theme was the Jieed 
for better communication between the institution and its students. ' 

The fifth question, asked for feedback on the ISSF and field test pro-- 

cedures. Many positive and negative comments were received. Respondents 

v/ere particularly probed for suggestions, for improvements. Comments were 

classified into three categorizes: (1) positive, (2) negative or questioning, 

and (3) recommendations for improvement. Comments were as follows: 

' , ' ' Comments 'H; / 

Positive Neqative/Questtoninq Recommendations 

Institution , . , 

Representatives 16 24 10 

Evaluation Team V 
Members 11 ^ "29 ■ 15 

it should be noted that while there were many negative connents and^ch questioning, this 

If essentially what was Ueing requested in this item. Details of the comments made in 

each of these categories will be presented in a section to follow. 
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.Th^ sixth ques|^1on asked was whether the ISSF .would l?e a useful addition 
to the accredltaltl on process at o^her scliools ;(l'!e. , generally).' Results on 
this question: 

/' ' - ISSF Useful Add1t>pn 

^ . . V *• - " -Qualified Qualified 



Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


0 

12 


5. 


4 


0 


1 


15 


A 


■ z 



V, 



Institution 
Representatives 

Evaluation Team 
^ Members , 

i ■: ' , ' . .. 

Qualifications here often related to criticisms or suggestions made oh Item 
five.. Respondents felt that If such and such a change were made, or If the 
I fon. .^n, only ^ used with a given type of school. It would be useful. This 
was particularly true of evaluation team members. ^ 

' . Positive comnents . Many positive comments were made about the form and 

field tes.t jn the telephone Interviews. These tended to cluster around three 

f \ ■ , ■ ■ ' ' 

themes; i . , 

• The form wasj well structured. ' \- 

• The fl^ld test defined and focused attehtlpn on the topiic of student 
consumer protection. ' 

• The topic Is a relevant and timely one, Requiring attention. 

^ [ Many of tfje pleople Interviewed offered compliments about the ISSF. 

Virtually no oril thought It was too long. Positive cotiments were made about 

- the yes/no formitL clarity, simplicity, thoroughness, efficiency, and.self- 

scoring of .the Instrument. Two individuals commented that it was easier to 

use and less painful than they, had expected^ In general, the design and 

quality of the instrument itself seemed to be "well received. 

Many interv/iewiees felt that the form and field test served a useful 

. function in focusing\ attention on the issue of student consumer protection, 

and lending it needed clarification. This was expressed many ways — conscious- 

neiss raising, ipciising on grey areas, pinpointing what a committee should look. 

at, and 1 Humiliating ah issue that is no one's "natural business" at a college. 

■■ ■ [• \ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

The form was also seen as a useful checklist and se^f-evaluation aid for 

institutions, apart from the accreditation process. . ^ 

White the feeling abdut the importance of the problem of student consumer 

protection was kiixed, a number of interviewees commented on this Importance as a 

strength of the field test. With increasing competition for students, and 
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-with the underrepresentatton of the student viewpoint typical of the accredf- 
tatl on process, 'the, fdrm was seen as relevant and timely. • ' • ' ' 

^ Negative comnents . Included i'ri this category are npt only criticisms 
of the form and/or field test, but also questions about it. In some instanced- 
. inte^;viewe€S raised questions withoujt haying 'defi;niiely concluded there was 
.a problem. Some of these conments also apply to dtfficul tills. peculiar to 
this field .test as opposed to the general relevance of the issue and useful-, 
ness of the form for higher education.' Negat1*ve comments fell into five . ^ 
basic categories,' including; ' . « ' 

• the ISSF weighting and scoring Systiaii ' ^ f ' J . . ' \ 

• questions of validity associated with sampTipg of respondents, 
number of items per to0ic, sbarces of infjormation, and honesty . 

of responses ' ' . ,< 

• logistical difficulties 

• importance of the problerti , ' 

• problems with the ISSF itself ^ • . 
These will be discussed individually. 

The first issue relates to the weighting and scoring system of the ISSF. ' 
Some -interviewees, found this confusing, either in computing the score or its 
resultant meaning; some questioned the values assigned to gertain responses, 
and felt value" judgments "were being|||nade that were not universally accepted 
in higher education; and some, disliked the idea of using scores at all, 
feeling they implied prescriptive, specific guidelines in what should be a 
qualitative rather than a quantitative process. - 

The' slecond issue relates to the question of the validity pf the results. 
Some felt too few individuals were included to allow meaningfuT conclusions, 
and that those admiftistrators and faculty who responded could well have been 
hand-picked; some felt students, fn particular, §hould have been selected by 
random procedure, and that few negative viewpoints were probably included in 
^.completed ISSFs; some felt there were too few i terns Mn certain of the topics 
to give them any real validity as measures of the topics in question. Two 
factors complicated this issue further. The first was that few faculty mem- 
bers»or students were found who knew mos't of the information asked for on the • 
form; thus the official-completed ISSFs came largely from administrators , 
whose responsibilities lay closest to the topics In question. The second • ■" 
was. the issue of honesty; a few interviewees felt there was no way to assure 
objective responses when the "cotrect", answer was obvious. It may be hote- 
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worthy t^a£ evaluation team members who, comtented oh this felt responses ^t 
the school they visited had been yery honest; the problem was seen as a poten- 
tiaKone, not, a realized one. . 
y The third issue identified by respondents concerns logistical problems 
associated with the field test. Thes^ inclyded institution representatives, 
ig some cases, not ir«c6j<ving the form ia.advance of their preparation of the 
self-study, making iricorporation of the ISSF findings difficult; evaluation 
te^ members, in some cases, not receiving the com|3leted ISSF tn advance of 
their visit, making use of the ISSF information difficult; And diffi^iul^ in 
tfeam members' using the information from the ISSF quickly « and effi den tty,' * 
, through, lack of orientation to the, fVni's content and structure* !- Complicat- 
ing this logistical problem was the fact thit accreditation visits areT very 
busy, pressured evet^^ in the first place and, in some cases, team members 
already felt overwhelmed with. the normal, accreditation guidelines and exjjec- 
tations. Where the chief concerns about an institution did not rebate closely 
to the issues surveyed on the ISSF, the extra task of including the field test 
in the team's review became especially difficult. ' * ' a 

The fourth issue relates to the question of whether student consuni^ . • 
protection is a serious enough prcAlem to demand the attention .that the field 
r%5t required., This was questioned in various ways: some respondents felt 
tPrat-tetgher education was already aware of the issu^ some felt that higher ,^ 
education was already so overwhelmed with requests for information that any 
additional requests should be very highjin priority, and weren't sure this ^ 
issue qualified; some felt that while a few schools might require attention 
in this regard, most would not. New, private, proprietary^ and vocational . 
schools were seen as likelier candidates than established, public, non-profit> 
and degree-granting schools; one individua-1 felt that the form would "fan the 
flames" of an issue that is not rww ijmportant to most students, but might be 
made so. ' •< * ^ #- ^ 

The fifth issue relates to problems associated with the ISSF itself. A 
few interviewees experienced difficulty in interpreting certain questions; 
some pointed out that on a large campus with many schools and programs, it 
was difficult to give one answer that would be correct in all cases; some 
disliked the yes /no format, feeling it oversimplified complex situations; and 
some felt that the form had a negative tone, implying improper behavior and - 
putting people on the defensive. 
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v^' Payricipant recomrnendatiorts . . ..Along with thesfe positij>e. and liegative 

Impressions of 'th^ field test, interviewees were asked for tiSein suggestions 

and recomnendations for improvements. Tl>6se tended to foVlov^ the patterns * 

of. their negative domnraents, representing, sofuti 6ns to thfe problems they « 

identified. Four basic categories of sugges^+^ns were received: " 

I' 

)• preparing evaluation team members morfe fully 

• improving the sampling procedures ' . ^ 

• integrating the ISSF-ipto the accreditation? guidelines 
♦'adapting the ISSF in varilous ways 7- 

r^Some^ evaluation team meqibers felt that had th^ understood therlSSF more 
fully, and had it-earlijfer to study, they could have made fuller use of the 
information it provided in their visits. Specific suggestions included pro- 
viding a kit to explai*-administ»:ation of the form, keeping a field test 
representative on the' campus during the team visit, emphasizing the impor- 
tance- of the field test to the team chairperson, -proi/^iding more information 
on the meaning of scores an^ intent behind each topfc, and having the^^team 
members meet and ifiscuss their use of the form in advance of th'eif visit.*, 

Some inte'rviewees suggested improvements in t^e sampling procedures and 
in the field test. These ranged from selecting only institutions apt to have 
student consumer prelection problems, to including a larger, more representar 
tive student sample, providing a description of exa'ct,ly who filled out the 
form, sampling graduates rather than current students^ arid sampling employers. 

Some interviewees suggested that the ISSF would nave received fuller 
attention had it been viewed as an integral part of the accreditation self-" 
study, rather than a separate field test whose connection i^s not entirely 
clear. Specific thoughts in this regard included making it part of the self- 
study outline, including questions related to the issue of student consumer 
protection in the self-study outline in place of the separate form, or simply 
subsuming it as a legitimate requirement for reaccredi tation. 

Several suggestions were offered in the way of future adaptations of the 
ISSF or the procedures used in this fi^d test. One thread of thinking was to 
provide various versions of the former various types of schools; another was 
to provide various versions of it for administrators, faculty, and students, 
asking each only what they would be apt to know; a third was to include ver- 
sions designed for off- campus/non traditional programs, where it was felt stu- 
derit consumer problems are more liktly to occur; a fourth was to distinguish 
whether facts or perceptions were being provided when it was filled out. 
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Suggested qfjanges ih scortng^liqlucled having AIR scoring; using ""a ^ 

separate, ans^rer street for compbitel scoring; providing better norms, to 
Indicate wh^t s.cores mean; and ^imtnating scores for items on <*hich • 
there 15 not wide^r^ad agreenjj^t. F^na-lly,^ome interviewees liiggestedr , 
use of the form as a quick diagnostic tool;"^the desirabili'ty 'of pro- 
viding instituttons a Itst of cjQio/practlces; tlie^need to oififer recoa^- / 
mended' actions vfhere problems are urrcovered; "and the need to .ajlow ade- / 
quate.'time for institutions to malse changes..; . ■ 

Accreditation Agency Feedl)ack 

In addition to the followup interviews with inst'ftutiort and ^valuation 
.team representatives, conference calls were held with' staff of the three*^ 
accreditation associations .to discuss field test results and ijnpressions the 
staff had formed. The results of the^e conversations aria briefly summarized 



in this section. 

Representatives from the Western Association of Schools and Colleges' 
Senior. Commfssion felt that p^e ISSF would be a igreat service "to a particu- 
lar class of institutions," namely proprietary and two-year schools, as - 
oppiosed to four-year and graduate schools. These representatives felt off- 
diampus programs needed the most attention, and recommended that the ISSF be 
adapted for use with such programs. It was also pointed out that a number 
Of changes were being made i)n the WASC accreditation handbook and self-study 
guide which would give more precise definition on Several of, the topics 
led in the ISSF. " * ' 

• ^ Representatives of the New England Association of Schools and Colleges 
noted a generally positive reaction To the field test^ but with little feed- 
back from participating institutions. One institution had foihd some note- 
worthy communication problems from' use of the form; another, not a field test 
site, had found the form very useful Igi seliF-evaluation. A genera^feeling 
was expressed that' the language o^ the form needed to h^ve a more positive 
tone. 

Representatives of the North Central Association of Schools and Colleges 
expressed a general satisfaction with their participation in the field test, 
while noting that evaluation teams in that region varied in the extensiveness 
of their use of the ISSF findings. The need for an audi ting j^rpcess in futijre 
use of the form was discussed; the suggestion ^as made that a few key items 
frjQm the ISSF would suffice for auditing and could make th6 process of 
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reviewing institutional responses easier for evaluation teams. It was noted 
that institution staff generally responded more positive 1(V to the field £est 
th^ did members of the evaluation teams, and th^ suggestion was made that 
the iSSF,V)r an abbreviated version of it, might be a useful self-che^k 
mechanism f^r ins-fcitutions apart from accreditation visits. * 

All three agencies ^agreed to act as disseminatfSn points for the ISSF ] 
for any future use Which schools in the regions might desire. AIR will supply 
extra copies of the form to e^ch agency for this purpose. 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS AND R^CpmENpATIOllS 

In general', the field test res Jits Indicate that the ISSF can be a ' ' 
valuable', addition to* the adbredltatlon process,, focusing attention of Insti- 
tutional staff and sliiv^slt teams on ap Important area thet too often 
.tends to be taken for granted In regional accre<ntat1pn. It seems likely 
ttiat the'form night also have considerable piMmUe for use by spec1a1l2ed 
accreditation Mtndes that accredit prlmarllj^^pHetary schools, even 
. though these igi^cles currently pay considerably more attention' to student 
consumer prdbactlon Issues.^ The- utility stems mainly from the ISSF's unique 
capablll^^ require review of specific Institutional policies, practices, 
and conKttpns an.d then quantify the*abuse potential existing therein^ 
Although a small percentage of Institutional staff and accreditation site 
visitors questioned this orientation as presuming^ guilt where there:may have 
been none, most participants in the field test accepted the fact that no- 
Instttutlon Is perf^t, no matter how good Its Intentions, and .there is 
always room for Improvement.' 

This almost^lversal^plrit of cooperation and honest desire for 
Improvement In the student consumer protection area -Is one of the most 
encouraging findings of the field test. Cynics such as Harold Orlans land 
his collaborators (1974) have contended that any atteffipt to "plant consumer 
protection In the accreditation process Is as promising as a crop of Arctic 
coconuts." This obviously false assertion has unfortunately appeared as . 
accepted fact in such influential DHEW reports as the Recommendations for 
Improved Management of Federal Student Aid Programs (Student Financial 
Assistance Study Group, 1977). The results of the present field test, if 
properly followed up, should help lay it to rest. The remainder of this 
section will concentrate on what might constitute proper follow up. ^ . 



For .example, the "ethical practices 1* standards of proprietary school accredi- . 
tation agencies such as the National Association of Trade and Technical Schools 
(NATTS), the Association of Independent Colleges and Schools (AICS), and the 
National Home Stu4y Council (NHSC) all contain over 10 pages of prohibitions 
anjil requirements on such topics as advertising, recruiting, and disclosure. 
In contrast, the ethical practice standards of regional accreditation agencies 
rarely exceed one page. 

■A. 
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Development of Alternative Forms . ^ 

Field test participants reconmended at least three alterations of the 
basic ISSF. One alteration would involve addition of a separate form for so-.. 
canedi??nontraditional" programs, presumably those that uti lize off -cartipu^, 
instruction, individualized teaching methods, academic credit for life experi- 
ence, and so forth. Although such programs are certainly perceived as a ^ " 
problem to accreditation agencies, there is little evidence that the percelwd 
problem is related to potentially abusive institutional conditions, policies, 
and practices as measured by. the ISSF. Rather, the problem seems to involve 
concern for quality and appropri atenesf of the educational program that is 
offered, relative to more traditional academic standards. While this concern, 
if carried to 11^ extreme, could represent a consumer protection issue, "the 
ISSF Is clearly not designed to quantify judgments of educational program 
quality, per se. Until such time as there is evidence to the contrary, it 
appears likely that the topics, on the current ISSF are as applica^'le to non- 

. tradttlonal as to trac^f tional programs. Therefore, no need is seen for an 
alternative form of this nature. , 

, A seconti alteration .would involve creation of a separate form for stu- 
dentsf^and faculty^ This form would be designed to solicit perceptions about 
the consumer protectVon policies, practices, and conditions at an institution, 
rather than factual information.^ Data from this form could help ackninistrators 
obtain an estimate of areas where student and faculty perceptions differ from 
fact, with the purpose of doing a better job of information dissemination. 
While this is clearly a. good thing to <lo, it is probably not a high priority 

. for either accreditation agencies or USOE. Should individual investigators 
decide to follow up on it, they^^wejjj d^ofWfl 1 to investigate the AIR Enrolled 

Student Questionnaire, -developed in the ier phases of thi& contract and 

' J? ' 

contained in Jung, et al. (1977). 

A final alteration would involve the selection of a few highly discrimi- 
nating ISSF items to use either as a short screening device by institutions 
and accreditation agencies or as a brief ISSF verification tool by» evaluation 
teams. AIR staff have already carried out some preliminary investigations 
which suggest the feasibility of an abbreviated form. Its actual development 
and validation should represent a high priority for both USOE and individual 
accreditation agencies. 
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Application In Different Circumstances , . 

f Some participants in the field test observed that the ISSF would be. more 

appropriately u^ed with proprietary schools and vocational -technical institu- 
tions thao with the degree-granting Institutions that participated in this 

v^ield test. There is no doubt some merit to this observation, especially in 
"that AIR'S prev-ious studies (e.g. , Jjuig, et al . , 1977) have sh6wn that' the 
abiiise potential in proprietary and occupational ly oriented schools is higher' 
'than in public, non-profit, and acfidefnically oriented institutions. A closer 

- look at these results, however, sfiows- that there was some abuse potential irt 
every institution visited, regardless of its type. A more reasonable conclu- 
sion seems to be that the current ISSF is "appropriate for application at any 
type of institution, although this study did not test its utility to special- 
ized accreditation agencies that accredit mainly proprietary^ schools (e.g., 
NATTS, AICS). The applicab^ility to these agencies would of course depend on 
their willingness , to utilize the form; this willingness should be determined 
by USOEas soon as possible. v 

The most troublesome aspect of N^the ISSF system revealed in the field 
' ■ ■■ - . 

test was clearly the difficulty experienced by site evaluation teams in 

verify^ing the "official" ISSF. It may very well be true that verification 
^ of ''one more thing" on top of an already highly compressed^! te visit schedyle 
may be ; counterproductive. Mdpeover, there is reason to be Ij eve that the major 
value of the ISSF in. s*iggesting changes in institutional policies,, practices, 
. and coDditions occurs during the self -:stucly process, ffhe involvement of the 
evaTuatton team may be superfluous in many cas^s. On the other hand, relative 
to the other self-study areas often validated by visiting teams, it would seem 
that student consumer protection is equally or evejfi more important*^ Accredi- 
tation agencies shfiuld thus cpnsider the addition of the ISSF as a part of 
their formal siife visit checklist, with either the adc||tion of more site 
visitors or more time for the site visit to concentrate on validating at 
1eas:t.a small, selected portion of the ISSF. 

Technical Additions to the System ^ 

The ISSF and its current User^uide (Appendices A and B) could clearly 
benefit from the addition of more extensive normative data to help answer the 
question, "What does a score of this magnitude meaQ?" The skimpy existing 
norms are derived from the 37-institution IRF field test conducted in 1976; 
unfortunately, %iese are the only normative data available. USOE and any 
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actre^ltatfon agencies considering wider use of thei ISSF in a formal sense 
shou1d,^pref ace this use^with the collection of normative data on at .least . 
30c4nstUiirtions;, using the widest possible range of institutions, including 
^^(1) isome known to "be in financial difficulty because of declining enrollments 
(2) some which, use so-calle^l "nontraditional" educational prograiiiis; (3) some ^ 
of proprietary ownership, a$ well, as public and private, nonprofit; and— ^ 
(4)! some from states with differing state licensing requirements for private 
insti tir|:1ons. ' ' ' : ^ ' - 

fn addition, the User Guide could benefit from the addition of (1) a 
fuller explanation of 'the var*^ and the intent behind each; 

(2) a fuller explanation of tne itenr. weighting and scoring system, including 
thj»- derivation of the weights ;Nmd (3) a fuller statement of the positive 
/onditions whfch represent the ioeaV toward which all instHutions should 
work •« / ■ f »^ 

4 •- 

Dissemination 

As with all contractor-produced educational products, dissemination of 
the ISSF and its User Guide may prove to«3be a major snag to wider utilization 
nils is a,.na,tural result. of the fact that, with the expiration of federal 
funding, the contractor staff (AIR' s in this case) normally ceases its func- 
tioning as an advocate for the use Df 'the product (the ISSF system, in this 
case). To survive, the contractor staff must move on to other projects, thus 
t)re-empting serious attempts to promate dissemination. 
; It is thus essential that USOE and the accredi tatioh community assume 
responsibility for further dissepii nation and utilization of the ISSF system. 
Several specific steps can be taken immediately. Firsl^, USOE should iiranedi- 
ately make copies of the ISSF and User Guide available to all interested 
agehcjes, institutions,' and individuals^. This availability should be 
announced as widely as possible, including through the popular pub cations 
that con'Centrate on postsecondary educajbors, accreditation agency newsletters, 
newsletters, of the higher education associations^ and publications t)f student- 
oriented organizations. Secondary distribution might be accomplished through 
the ERIC Sys^tem, the Council orv^stsecondary. Accreditatidn, and the National 
Student Educatipn Fund. . ' ' \ ' ' ' - 

' Second, copijes of this report ,shoi]hld be made available to major state 
and federal goveVnmenit policy- makers that exercise various recogni tion 
responsibilities for accreditation- agencies . Agencies willing to utilize the 



ISSF on a formal basils should receive official encouragement and support. 
Including, possible suspension of certain regulatory student consumer protec- 
tion requirements on fully accredited Institutions, subject of course to 
investigations ^d negative sanctions If evidence of actual student abuse is 
provided through consumer complaints. It w^uld be especially impprtajit for 
outside observers oT- the accreditation process to be disabused of the untrue 
assertion that accreditation agencies are unaware of or unihterested in 
student consumer protection concerns;. . ' 

Finaflly, accreditati on agency personnel themselves should take the 
Initiative' to disseminate the ISSF to member institutions and initiate steps 
necessary to make student consumer protection^ an integral and formal pa rt^f 
the accreditation process. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 

This Sftlf-rtport form contains nine sections. Each. section Is Introduced 
by a rationale > explaining the thinking behind the questions rn that section. 
Some Indfvldual questions also h^ve rationales. For each section* first read 
the rati one1e> then pro^in^ to score your Institution on each of the Items by 
diecklng the appropriate box or boxes, and- record Irtg the score for that bo)y^ 
In the column to the right. Following Is a sample' Iftem Illustrating the 
. correct procedure,-, ■ _ ' 

1. Is teaching competency systematically evaluated at your Institution? 
Mark one response. / 

NO Yes 'weights! 

"'1^ El • i«. 3 " 

Some questions call for just one response and some, for a series of responses. 

To total your score for each topic, add all the scores which have been 
listed for that topic In the column, and record the sum In the space provided 
at^the end of the section. Directions and a form for computing your overall 
score are provided on a page at the back.. The manual accpmp?i(iy;Ing 
l»*ov1des guidelines for Interpreting .both your topic score and overall Insti- 
tution tscore. - "'" ^ '■. / 

Occasional ly you may' enco'unter^^tons to whlcH meani n^fuX responses are 
idlfflcult. "Not Applicable" options are usually provided In these cases. 
Is iiii)ortant that you attempt to answer every question. If you cannot fairly 
rfespond to one of the options provided, omit that Ttem and provlde'a brief , 
reason for the omission In the ••Additional Comments" section at the end of 

the form. Omitted Items are neither we*ghted nor incfuded In the scoring^ 

■ ^ ■. ■ ■ ' ^ ' . ■ •■ .. ■■ ■■■■ " .' 



stxJdeot recruiting policies and practices 



Rationale fOT thi9 topio: One/nmthod being used moie'e f^0(fU0ntty to inareaee 
tnrollnmhts i4 intensified /v^aruiting. Unfair reoruiting praoticea may ooaur 
uhmt false, mialeading, ov unaubetantiated olaima are modes whether pr not 
thia te intention^U All inatitupiqjia whiah^n^e the maila^ publio media^ or 
make personal aontaota with potential atudenta in attempting to attract 
4m3^lleea ahould be aware ihat certain apecific praoticea (which are in fact 
illegal -in a number of atateaX involve a potential for abuae. The Chief 
Eifea^tive .Officer of^an institution ahpuld be reaponaiblm for tha recruiting 
0!aotice8 of that inatitution. If recruiting ia carried out without that 
officer^ a review J eapecially by peraonrtel who atand to gain from increaaed. 
erjrollment^ there ia a higher probability that queationable praoticea wiit 
reaultu ' * ^ 



Does your Institution use the following tjecKnlques In attracting 
applicants for admission? Mark one» response for each lettered 
1t«n. V • • 

No Yes ' 



HI 13 V *• Contracting with a private -recruiting firm or consul - 
tant orga.n1zatton» or employing Individuals to 
stimulate enrollments, when all or any part of the 
payment is contingent on thie nutjiber of reisulting 
applications for admission.' 

Jo] H b. Classtfied ads in the "Help Wanted" section of the 
newspaper, not for jobS at the iniljltution, but to 
obtain applications for admiss4«n.^|i 

W\ [2 c. Competitions .or contests desighed ionl^ to Simulate 
appTicatlohs for admission. g 

fo] fSl. d. Published or oral testimonials or endorsements by 
persons -who did not attend jthis insltitution. • 

H] m e- Offers of limited time discpunts on tuition charges, 
^ . room and bo^rd charges, etc. 



2. Oo«s your Institution ^ke the following statements In any of Its 
. r^rul ting efforts? Mark one response for each lettered Item. 
No Yes . * 

. , * ' • * 

fo] [3 'a. Corep1etin<| the education or training offered at 
this institution Is likely to lead to employment, 
w-fthout accurate supporting data. ^ 

RTI Vz\ b. Completing the education offered at this Institution 
is likely to, lead to admission te graduate or 
professional school , without accurate supporting . 
data. / 



r 



To] ISl Ci, There are ties or connections between this Insti- 
tution and specific employers which will, result in 
special employmlant considerations for graduates, 
when this Is not the case» 

TT] Pn d. Scholarships or other fonns of no-cost financial 
assistance are available, when In fact none have-, 
been awarded during the past year. 

H EU ®~ T"^® educational program at thl? Institution 1s 
5t superior to the educational prograiti of fered at 
competing institutions. ' 

fol [T| f. Recognized experts or other types of well-known 

^ persons are on the undergraduate teaching facu>lty, 
Vhen they have no undergraduate tejfching respon- 
sibilities. - 

Does a responsible Administrative officer of your institution " 
review recruiting materials before they are used?" Mark one , 
response * ' > - 

(3 'no. 

r^l Some or most of thjBm. 
ol All of them. ' ' 



Rationale foz* -Ctang 4 and S: lH.th a shrinking pool of atudenta 
avaiZabte for ertroXtnusnt^ paoruiting praotiaea mexy tand to expand to 
fitt the vcunam^ - Jf the tine' dividing fair from unfair 'praxrbioes 
has been ctarefutly tbdsusfht out and uritten dotat in advance^ abuaive 
praatioea aah uaually be avoided*. Such guidelinea partiaularly need 
to pe brought to full attenl^ion of recruitera. 
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4* Oo«s your institution follow a writf n policy whlcK^ governs aJJ. 
'^^'^'^*^>P9 practices? Mark one^responie for eacrt lettered Item. 



If y^u filled In "No'V'to Item 4 above, skip Item 5 and go on to 
Item 6. — ^ 



m 


m 


m 






EI 



Does your Institution's written recruiting policy ipecl fy the 
following Items? Mark one response .for each lettered Item. 
No . Yes 

a. A code of ethics which prohlblts^ertaln recruit- 
ing practices. 

b. A requlrenknt that prospective students talk to a 
, staff member of thOs Institution before enrolling. 

c. The completion of an enrollment agreement signed 
by an Institutional staff member and the applicant 
that describes all costs, payment re<|u1rements, 
an^ educational services to be provided by the 

' Institution. * 

* 

Jiat-Conale fox* item ff: If an- inetitutian has an aasantially "dpmt" 
odni^Hg^ConB pqliay^ it^ahoutd ateo have remedial aerviaee to aeeiet 
mintdenim with epmoiatsneedBt. Failure to^ di> ao macy im taking unfair v 
advantage of oertain atitdenta under the pretense, of "giving ,theni an 
opportunity," ' 

6.. For students who are admitted under an "open" admissions policy,^ 
; or who do not meet stated admissions requirements but are 
adniltted under a special admissions policy, are the following 
courses * provided? Mark one response for each lettered 'Mtt 
If your Institution does'^not practice "open" admissions ^^rdoes 
not allow underqual If led applicants to be admitted, omit this 



Courses or sections offering remedial Instruction 
In basic English. 

Courses or sections offering remecllal Instruction 
In mathematics 4 

« . * ■ , ■ ■ 

Special, academfc tutoring programs offering reme- 
df a1 Instrtictlon related to students ' needs . 



Item. 


4 




Ko 


Yes 




m 


o 


a. 




m 


b. 


: m 


m 





4r 
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n. DISCLOSURE IN WRU^TEN DOCUMENTS 

t 

Kt« for tkU tcpioi. Look of adsquatt di»olo8ur0 by an intiitution oan b€ 
ttiofial or vnintantionaU If it itr -Cnttntional and atitdsnta ar» miatad 
to^meir dstriment^ the T§9utt may b§ aonaidsred oaneumer fraud. Much more 
cofftnoH are aituationa in whidh look of adaquata diaoloaura ia unintantiional, "■. 
"and^ atudsnta mak» iinportant d$oiaiona baaad art faulty or no information. All 
inatituteiona ahould, at a reutina policy , diwUfaa oartain importaftt ^aota, 
both to proapaativai atudanta and alraady anrollad atudanta. Studanta ahould 
not hava to axart unraaaonabla affort to' aaak out thaaa facta, which Should ha 
written ataarly, in plain Engliah, and mads readily auailabla fraa or at a coat 
not to axoaad tha coat of thai^ j^lioation. Nota that tha itama balcw do not 
oak whathar partieular coi^itiona or aarvicaw axiat at tha inatitution, but 
whathar thH^' asiatanoa or ncn-sxiat'enaa ia adaquataly diaoloaad in public 
doaumant9. 



1. Does you^ Institution disclose Information on the following Items 
In Its general catalog, bulletin, basic public tnfdMatlon docu- 
' inent, or a combination of these? Mark ,one response for each 
lettered Itei. 



No 



Yes 

El 



c. 



d. 



HI 



C3 (3 



a. N^me and address of Institution. 

b. Date of publication of the document. 

Instltuilohal calendar Including, beginning and 
ending dates of c1ais«s and programs^ holidays 
and other dates of in^ortance. 

A statement of institutional philosophy or 
ml sslon and program objectives. 

A/brief description of the Institution's 

sical facilities as' relate to the Instruc- 
lonal program. ' 

n accurate 11 st of a 1 1 coilrsesi ac tua 1 ly 
ffered, or all subject areas actually taught 
f separate courses do not exist. 

TPr^e are no required courses (N/A) : 

An Indication of ><hen; sipecific required courses 
will normally be of fired. 





No Y«S 

GG CH ^* Educational content of aach coursa, or of the 

program If faparata coursas do not axist. 

E . E 1« Nuinbar of hours of instruction In aach coursa, 

or In tha program If saparata coursas do not 
axist. and langth ^f tima 1n HlUrs, waaks, or 
* months normally raqulrad for Its complatlon. 

Ej H J. An accurate listing of Instructional staff 

who currently taach. 

such distinction exists (N/A). 

[o] k. An Indication of the distinction between 

adjunct or part-time faculty and full-time ' 
faculty. 

1. Policies and procedures regarding acceptabi- 
lity or non-acceptability of credits from 
other institutions. 

m. General > acceptable ity or non-sacceptabllity by 
other institutions of credits earned at this 
institution. 

n. Requirements for graduation. 

0. Statement of certificates or diplomas awarded 
upon graduation. i 

p. Statement of degrees awarded upon graduation. 

q. Data regarding numbers and characteristics of 
students who drop out of this Institution 
before their graduation. 

' I This institution has no undergraduate occupa- ■ 

i tlonal /professional preparation. programs (N/A), 

H] S Sr. Data regarding the employment success of stu- 
dents who graduate from this institution's, 
undergraduate occupational^professlonal 
preparation programs. 

This institution has no graduate occupa ti 









m 




[U 


m 


en 






tn 


La 


m 


■ m 



I professional preparation "programs (N/^^^^ 

QJ E] E] Data- regarding the employment isuccess 

of stud^ts who graduate from this Institu- 
tion's graduate occupational /professional 
. preparation program. 

tD CO t.' Grading system . 

g . ; Policies and rules relating to: 

CD ^ EI» u- Excessive late^arrlval for classes. 

Q] [3 v.. ^Absences. . ^ 

EJ OQ ' w. Make-up work ^ 

CD d * Student conduct. . 

' CD QI \^ -y* Temrinatl on/withdrawal. 

ERIC Q - nm-mntry aftei\ termination/withdrawal. 




There ere often standard leoel limitations or. requirements for 
employment In .certain occupations. Examples Include medical or* 
health requirements, professional licensing or certification 
requirements* addltldihal apprenticeships, fJNher training by 
employers, member^shlp In or registration by a professional organi- 
zation, and so on. If your Institution offers any programs to 
prepare students for such occupations, are these 'limitations . 
disclosed In basic public Information document(s)7 Mark one 
response. 

pn Such standard legal limitations or requirements are >not 
disclosed. -> 

pr| Such standard legal limitations or requirements are 
disclosed. 

fol There are no standard legal limitations or requirements for 
post-training employment opportunities for students at this. 
Institution (N/A). / 

If your Institution lacks specialized or professional course 
accreditation which Is normally required for post-training employ- 
ment of students. Is this lack disclosed In public Information 
docuDent(s}? Mark one response. . 

FH The lack of specialised accreditation Is ^not disclosed. 

fol The lack of specialize^ accreditation- Is disclosed. 

fol Specialized or professional course accreditation Is not ^ 
required for post-training employment Of students who 
compljete courses of study offered at this Institution, or 
all Courses requiring specialized accreditation are so 
accredited (N/A). 



Oo«s your Institution provide accurate descriptions of the avail- 
ability and extent of the following student services In Its basic 
public Information document(s)7 Mark one response for each 



lettered 


Item. 






No 


>es 






Jllp service of this type exists at this 






f 




institution (N/A). 


m 


CD 




a. 


Job placement service or assistance. 


CO 


fB 




b. 


Student counseling for academic and personal 
problems. 


CD 


m 


El 


c. 


Food service facilities (excluding vending 
machines). 






ED 


d. 


Housing facilities. 


m 




E] 


e. 


Parking facilities. 


5. 


Does your institution provide accurate descriptions of the 



following institutional conditions or procedures regarding the 
award of degrees? Mark one response for each lettered item. 
No Yes * • • 

^ — — No State agency exists for this purpose (N/A). 

CH H H *• Recognition or lack of recognition by ^ State 

agency as meeting established educational 
standards for granting degrees. 

C3 E b. Scope and sequence of required courses or 

subject areas In each degree program. 

] — There Is no transfer between departments and/ 

I or colleges (N/A). - 

C3 B d] Requirements, policies, and iirocedures re- 
garding transfer between departments and/or 
colleges within the 1n«t1tut1on. 



Eationals fox* itmnM 8 and ?: With rising ooat&, inar0a909 in 
ca*m uncafoidablm, Su^}^0U9r€a»s0 9he>uld b0 mads known wmtl in 
advanam to all 9tudmnt9 whom thty will affsot, 

6. Ar« 1ncr«asct. In any student fe«s txcMdlng $50 currently 
planned for the' next year? Mark one response. 

No Yes I This Institution charges no student fees (N/A) 

[H EH [o] " 

If you filled In -No" or 'WA" to Item 6 above, skip Item 7 and 
go on to Item 8. 

7. Are the planned fee Increases disclosed In writing to all 
students and prospective students^to whom they might, apply? 
Mark one response. ' , 

No » Yes 

H HI - 

Rationale for %tmn 8: Thmre ar« meaty typee of app-poval and aaarmdi^ 
tatvon with which atttdmnta are ganerally unfamiliar. Nevarthalaaa, 
their future, may be affected by the type enjoyed by thi inatitution 
or program they attend. The exact nature, of an institution' e 
Approval or accreditation ehauld be made clear to all prospective 
cmd enrolled ett^nt^. Special care should be exer^sed tc^insure 
that memberships in organizations are not listed so as to ynply 
that the -institution has been inspeatsd and approved by thass' 
oi»ganizationB . 

8. 06 the public representations of your Institution clearl^y 1nd1- 
. cate ,(and distinguish between, where applicable) Institutional 

accreditation, institutional memberships in professional organi- 
zations, specialjized or professional gro^ranl accreditation. 
State VA-approv.1ng Agency course approval, and State licensing 
and approval? Mark one response. ^ 
No V Yes N/A 

H] E S • 



APPROVED OR A^P^EDirEl) STATUS 



. for 'tHa' toj^: Stud^i^. ehould be adat^rd^ty ^-n formed about the 

i^L—a gfa a ^ at a t u B of (Ct n inatit u tim' O T' ita -p»o0ewaB^4i%AK i ^ ^ 



^pt^i>ata aearedita^on^ ^^ any/pendi^ It ia the reepcnsibility. 

of the {nstitution to dBeqlose catd^^jtot to m Wia-. 
repreeentation may ccaiee atudenie to ieliw^ an ifiatitution haa beejt evaluated 
and ia completely approved^ when £n j^t^ikhia ia not the caaei , v 



ERIC 



1. Is your institution currently on suspension, probation, or some 
other form of limitation or sanction for noncompliance with 
designated standards by any of the following government agencies? 
Mark one response for each lettered item. 



A local government agencj^(for example, Qonsumer 
Protection Agency, Distrlfct Attorney, etc.)> 

A State ga\(prnmfeiit -agency (for example. State 
Approving Jpr Licensing Agency, Attorney General, 
etc. }• 

A Federal government agenc^ (for example. Federal 
Trade Commission, Department of Health, Education, 
and' Welfare, eftc). -'"^"a-' 

■ ■ , ■ // 



NO 


''Yes , 




El 


0 


a. 




El 


b. 


El 


ID', 





If you filled in "No" to all of the above options, skip item 2 and 
go on to 1tem'3. / 



2. Is the facttthat the institution is under some form of limita* 
. tion(s) or sanction(s) publicly disclosed In writing to all 
current enrol lees and applicants? Mark one response. 

No Yes ^ ■ . . •' ' ■ 




m 
m 



^^^^ 



3. 



Initltutlor 



Is your Insl^'i tutiofi currently on suspension, probation, or some, 
other form o^F limitation or sanctton for noncompliance with desig- 
nated standards by any institutional or professional accreditatlor 
'/agMcy^^ich i s recogni zed^by^ t^^ 
or the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation? Mark one response. 



No 



Yes 



r 

E [2] , 



.This institution is not accredited (N/A) . 



If you filled in "No" or "Jsl/A" to item 3 above, skip the next item 
and go on to the .next section. Refund Policies and Practices. 



4. Is the fact that the institution is under some form of limita- 
t1on(s) or sanctlon(s), publicly disclosed in writing to all 
current enroll ees and applicants? Mark one response. 
No Yes ' 



ERIC 
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nr. itiCFUNB POLICIES 



lCTICES 



Mticnale for this topid: Inatitutioh^l faiUcpe to rep43vi tuition and 'o-Oter 
fM6 odlleoi4d in advanoe ia an«> of the OTtf8*^(|F7ion oauaea, of atudent oanipictChtfi. 



ERIC 



It iM ,ra^^gni»0d^ that in$HtUtiona eope duetified in v^quiring^ advaruse tttitioh 
<mi fiB paymentB artd in z*etain^ a portion of theee^paymente to cover proaeaaing 
Qoeie. ^omver^ it ia gemx^^ a^ed l^ institutions : (a) should hat)e a 
writtm rifiun^ poliay^tating al^drty whmi and under what conditions reftmds wiVl 
}» grantedj ahould)make timty refimde to etitdenta who qbide by atatad inati" 
tution poliayj, and (a) ahould make the policy available to alt a-tudenta in 
advance of theii* attendance at tl^ inatii^tioT^i ^ . ' 

1. 



1 



Does y,our institution require students to pay or otherwise obli- 
gate themselves to pay of the following fees or charges 
' before enrollment or class attendance? MarJCone respohge for 
each '"Fettered item^ / 

—- No such fees or charges 6x1 St at th/s insti- 
tution (N/A),^.•^^^^^^^^^^r 

a. Res lieht*:( in-State, etc.)ituition^r tuition 
generally appl if cable to all students'. 

Jj. Nbn*res1dent (out-of-state, etc. a tuition or 
tuition paid only by certain grouJ)s of 

studalisv:;. ^ ^ /■■■■■ 

c. " Room and board charges or deposits.. 

d. Application or registration fees exceeding $50 

e. Other required fees exceed ihg $50 (excluding 
bbolcs). 



No 




1 




■•£3; 












El 


m 


B 


■El 


a 


m 


: El 


El 



If you , marked "No", or "N/ A" to all- the options above, skip the 
;fol lowing three Items' and go on to the next sectibn. Instructional 
Staff Evaluation ^and Stability. . 

I . . ' ■ " ■! ' I ' . ' . . ' . . . ' . ' ' ' 



2. Doefs your Institution have a wri tten refund policy regarding all 
those fe^s for which "Yes" was checked in item I? Mark one 
response.' ' .. r 

-'NoV -'Yes'' . ".' ■ ' ' 
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If you fined in "No" to. item 2 above, skip the foil owing two '-^ 
items and go on to the next section. Instructional Staff Evalua- 
N^tlon and Stability. : . 



No 


■ Yes 






m 


a. 


m 


m 


b. 




m 


c . 




m. 





3. How Is the written rSfund policy made available to students?^ 
' Mark one response for each lettered item. 



It is made available for public inspectton at the 
Institution. , 

It is printed in the institution's general catalog 
or bul letin. 

It is distributed to all enrolled students (free 'o» 
at a cost not exceeding $2). , 

It is distributed to ail prospective students (free 
or at a CQSt ;ndt exceeding $2). 

ScctionaZe fov item 4:. Ther^ <tre <z3peat3 of a. refund potiay whiah , 
ca^ das'£:x*abZe for alt ins-t'Ltict-iona wAioh dottea't fees -in advance. . ' 
Sticdenta need 'to know when they quaZirfy for a refund and hoW they must 
appZy for it. AZeOj 8ti^enta .3houZd be,abZe to,as3ime t?tat institU'- 
iana wiZt proce&a vaZid refund requests w-Cthin a reasonabte period : 
of -time. Institut-Cons shouZd avoid Zarge honrefundabZe fcppZ-iaation or 
proaesa-Cng feesj and ahouZd n&ver assess suah fees in-thout ampZe 
advance notice to studenps. 

4. Does your institution's written refund policy clearly specify the 
following, items? Mark -one response ft^r each lettered item. 
No Yes , 




a. Those fees and charges which are not refund^ 
•able. ■ 

b. All.'^TMigiltions which students must meet to 
. obtain refunds. v 



° - c. How to properly apply for a refurtd. 

I — This institution collects no tuitioifc in \ 

. j advance (N/A). ^ ' 

IZ] H] EI A. tuition refund formula by which students pay 



only for the instruction made available to 
them. 



mm 



No Ye$ 



El B 



e. Any non-refundable application ^roceisslfig fee 
, Or other type of non-ref undabl e student fees 

exceeding $100. 

f. A t1nie limitation not exceeding 40 <lays 

, between receipt of a valid refund request and 
the Issuance of a rjefund. 



V. Js0i^<yfiiysASis^A ^alxjahc^ and stabiuty 



,ERiC 



aoHonaie fcnf thia topia: UnquaHfCad' wid unmotivated etaff provoke mxny . 
etvdent aompZaCnta. Certain atepa, pcarbiauj^ty in the form of a^ruatured 
atudmt evalMati<m»^ <^ taken to evaluate and improve inatvuotional ataff -r 
cpnd ahouXd b^kjsasnked out aa a matter of polidy. 'Furthermore, one of the' ' 
moat dpaturbing ezparienoea for atudenta ia the turnover of inatruotionat 
ataff during a aourae, reaulting in a loaa of eaaentiah aontinuity, Exoeaaive 
ataff inatability ahculd be avoided ^f at all pdaaible. 



1. 



2. 



Is teaching competence (no matter how evaluated) included as one 

criterion In the formal salary and/or tenure and/oif ran#rev1ew 

policies your Institution? Mark one response. 

No - Yes _Th1s institution has no Institution-wide 

I salary/tenure/rank review policies. These, 
pa J — j r— I . decisions are left sblely to .the discretion of 
L§J LSJ L2J the individual departments or other academic' 

„ programs (N/A). 

Is teaching competence systematically evaluated by. the followirig 

groups at your InstitAion? Mark one response for each lettered 
item. V. 



No 



Yes 

m 



WW 

mm 



IE • m 



B 
GD 



IE 

0 



a. Sy administrative staff of the same department or 
program, 

b. By. other instructional staff of the same department 
or program. / 

c. By students. 

d. By graduates pi' this institution. 

e. By Instructional staff self- ratings. 



If you filled in "No" to "By'students" in item 2 above, skip the 
following two Items and go on to item 5. 



3. Are student evaluations of instructional staff members conducted 
on a regular basis (for example, yearly, at the end of each course^ 
etc.)? Mark one response. 
No Yes 



mm 
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.»:•>.•■.•■:::•■••■. . .•- . 
•• :•*•••,:.• . • N . . : . ■ 



If ji^ fil1«d In "140" to Item 3 above, skip the following Itlem and 
go on to Item 5. , ^ 



4« Does the system of>^eva1ua t1 on *df Instructors by students Inpliide 
the followlhg provisions? Mark one re'sponise for each lettered 
Item. 

No Yes ■ 

CO E - a. AnonyiiWMS studentif r^^^ 

Pn Pol b.«v Objective student resiponding (for example, on 

V\||iiach1ne scordd' answer sheets) . 

rr) nh c. evaluations of yVI regularly appointed faculty 



ibers. 

There are adjunct faculty members (N/A). 



'{Tj-^'-H -El ^* Evaluations of all adjunct faculty members 
/ ' (for- example, teriiw *^ 

/ ■■■■■ ' ■ ' ■ \ ■ • ■■ / -m 

oaring the previous calendar year , how often did an unscheduledT 
permanent change of Instructor occur after instruction had begun 
(for reasons other than Illness or death of the original 
Instructor)? Fill In the number; if none, enter as ze,ro. * 
Number of; times: 

The numbeir'^ln Item 5 above r^resented what percentage of the 
total, member of Instructors teaching during that calendar year? ^ 
Mark one response; if none, enter as zero. 

^^^^^^ ♦ ■ ■ 

r 

|T| / Zero. 

pri Less -than one percent. 

One to two percent* 
pn Three to five percent. 

Six or more percent. 



During the* previous, calendar year, did any unscheduled permanent 
change of instructor occur In the same course or subject area 
twice or more often after instruction had begun? Mark one 
response. v " 

No Yes 

El EI , 

-.. ■ 47 
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VI. RECORD] 



r« Of u ■ 



SO PRACnCES 



&[tionqta for' this topic: Inatitutiana wkCah do not mainta/in aoom^ihle atudtn 
ifocvdM metkM it axtremgty diffiou.lt for owevmt and formv etudartte to obtain 
tfmm iihen ngedmd. Moreovarj if an institution olosBa,^ look of a reoord tnaintan 
pptiay can ocfXiSB grtat inaonvmttendm and €wn abuaa of ouxvvnt and foxmtv 8tud» 



1. 



2. 



Are IndlvldMal stu^ient records maintained which contain the 
following Items? Mark one response for, each lettered Item, 



No 

en' 
m 



Yes 

roi 





- m 




c. 




■a 




d. 


m 


7' 

m 


s 


e. 


El 




III 


f., 


S 




m 


9- 



.No fees are charged by this Institution (N/A). 

Total l^es paid by the student. 

b. Courses taken and completed or subject flatter 
covered by the student. - 

No Int^nshlps or supervised practice are 
offered by this Institution (N/A). 

Intfernshlps or other forms of supervised pro- 
fessional practice. 

Academic credits, grades, or indtcators of 
satisfactory progress earned by the student. / 

No financial aid Is offered by this Ins tltu-,'^ 
tlon directly (N/A). 

Financial aid awards. Including loans, re- 
ceived by thi student directly from the Insti- 
tution. 

Bases for demonstration of: (a) sti^ent^s 
eligibility for financial aid and (b), calcu- 
lation of award. 

Identification of officers who determined' each 
student's eligibility and calculated Kls/her 
award. 



i 

r 



Does this Institution have a written policy for maintaining, or 
arranging for maintenance of » Individual student acces^ to records 
for a period of at least five years 1U the event of tj|e Institu 



tlon's closure or change In ownership? 
No res ' 
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Mark one response. 



\ 



f , 



. ■ vn. 

OCCIJPATIONAlv^ROFESSIONAL PREPARATION PROGRAMS 




RationaUf for this topic: y Ttutre ia no intent in this aeation to directly 
gccuge the quality of an inatitu^on'e inatruatiortal program^ The intent ie 
rather to gather deecfiptive indicatore of praopicee which case viewed as 
eeeential for the maintenaatce and itrprovement of quality. In the! occupational/ 
profeeeicnal preparaticn program area, etudenta (and employ ere) generally 
expect training to reeult in -certain apecific ovtcameal particularly in i^exma 
of qualificationa -and abilitiea neceaaarj to enter a given occypatidnal field. 
If tht inatitution doM not taka dafikita atape to aee that thaee outaomM 
caP9 caahitv^ by ita greBduatea, it ia in dccngaT of malpraotica. Although 
thara ia no dafinitiva oatalog of auoh atapa^ praotiaea about' whiah thava ia 
oonaanauai capa nbtad balou. Omit thCa a/j^Loh if uour inatitution haa no 
oaaupational/vrofaaaional vravaration pl^ 

: ^ ^ t. - 

Rationale for itema 1 and 2: Inatitutipna lackiTtg^adviaory bodCea 
tend to insulate themaelvea and their aurriaula from current practicea 
and technology in bueineaa^ industry^ and government^ and in ao doing 
they jeopardize the chanaea of their atudenta for placement in Joba 
appropriate to the training. 

1. Does your Institution maintain and utilize advisory ;comm1ttee{s} 
on curriculum content and equipment? Mark one response. 

B No. 

H For some of the occupational/professional preparation pro- 
• gram areas offered at this Institution. 

fol For all occupational /professional Preparation program areas 
offered at,ih1s Institution. 



If you filled In "No" to Item 1 above, skip Item 2 and go on to 
Item 3. 



2. -Oo these vcQnin1tte«(s) Include representatives of po'dKtlal 
employers? Mark one response. 



Ei -No. 

f^n For some of the occupational /professional preparatldn pro- 
jgram areas offered at thisylnstttutlon.. 

For all occupational /professional preparation program areas 
offeria* at this instltutloiV^ 

3. Do all of the occupational /professional preparation programs In 

your institution possess specialized/professional accreditation , 

if it is a reqi^rement for the anployment of graduates in those 

occupations or firofessions? Mark one response. 

No Yes __Special 1 zed/ professional accreditation is not 
r required for any position in any occupation or 

0rs^ rii profession for which this institution provides 
-tiJ L-J preparation (N/A). 

4. Do i all of the ORCUpatlonal /professional preparation programs in 
your institutyh provide training'in the use.of basic 

tools and equfptnent . If it is a requirement for the employment of 

graduates Jn Ijhose occupations or professions? Mark one response. 

No Yes , .Training in the use of basic tools and equipment 

I Is not required for any position in any occupa- ^ 

Efrr-i nr-i tlon Or profession for which this institution 
LlJ Ma provides preparation (N/A). 

5. Oo all of the occupational/professional preparation programs in 

your institution provide for internships_^nd/or supervised prac- -/ 

tice on the Job , if they are required for the employment of 

graduates in those occupatipns or professions? Mark one response. 

No Yes • Internships and/or supervised practice on .the; ^ 

I job are not t^Wwi red for any position in any 

EfT-i rJi occupation or profession for which this insti- 
ll LiiJ tutlon provides preparation (N/A). 
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6. Do all of the occupational/professional preparation programs In 
your Institution provide for Internships and/or supervised prac- 
tice In simulated Job situations; If they are required -for the * 
employment of graduates in those occupations or professions? Hifrrii 
one response. 

No Yes j: Internships and/Or supervised practice In" slrhu- . 

] lated^Job situations are not requi red *for any 
Rn rol iol position In any occupation o1* profession for 
LJ m m which this Institution provides preparation (N/A) 

7. Oo all of the occupational/professional preparation programs in . 

your Institution provide for Instruction on topics necess^ary for 

State or prOfesslbnaT'certificatjon In this State, if certlflca- 

tlon Is a re^^fei^gji^t for the empl^mit of .gradvtates in those * 

occupations or professions? Mark^mB|B|P^se. 

No Yes —estate or professional certification in this - 
I State is not required for any position In any 
m m m occupation or profession for which this Insti- 
^ ' J tiitl on 'provides preparation (IJ/A). ^ 

8., Does your Institution require reviews of the relevance and time- * 
llness of an of Its occupational/professional preparation curri- 
cula and instructional equipment at* least once every two years? • 
Mark one response. 
No Yes 

E3 m 
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Vm. CARSEP PIiANNINO ANB PLAC] 



!>fT SERVIC 



AND FOIJLOW IJP OF <SRADUATBS 



Bationala for this topic: Two ralated topiae m aatuatly covered here. If V . 
inetitutione do not olcnm to offer career planning and plaaement aertnae or 
OMeiatanoe, it is of Jourae not mapndatoru 'that they do so. If auoh aaaiatanoe , 
ia offered, it- ahauld aonaiat of oertain eaa0ntidl. 8erH^a, R of 
whether or not piaaemerituxaaiatemae ia offered, fcfttot/Hup of qraduatea and 
alumi ia' e^ential aa aynethod for evaluating the relevance and effeotiveneaa 
of an inatitution' ^educational program. Sampling and new follou-up teahniquea 
mtike such atudiea a pi/aaibility for all inatitution. 



1. 'po«s your Instltutloo state that It offer^ placement* services or 
other assistance to students in finding jobs or planning careers? 
Mark one response. 
No Yes 



If you filled in "No')~ to item.! above, skip item 2 and go on to 
Item 3. 

- '6 
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Satianat^ for /item 3: With the effi^<iienay of modem sampling ccndf^ 
fo'^lcKa^up taahniquas, avmn taak of a targe budget is no r«aaor^ 'for 
not trying to aotZeat some data on employment suaceae, the ultimate 
deairad outaome of oaaupational and profeaaionatpveparaiion programa. 

-3. Does your institution systematica 11 y collect^data on the employ- 
ment, success (hoim^ver defined) of persons in Its occil^ational and^ 
or professional preparation pir»og'raras? Mark, one response fdr each 
lettered Item. 

JThls Institution currently has no occupational 



Uo Yes 





m 




a 






■El ' 




m 



J or professional preparation students or 
graduates (N/A) . 

a. Former students who di-d not graduate. 

,b. Recent graduates (within one year of gradua- 
tion). 

c. Recent graduates {from one to five years of 
graduation). , . 

Does your institution systematically collect data on the success 
of Its graduates In obtaining admission to graduate or professional 
training programs? Mark one response. 

No Yes — _ — This institution currently prepares no students 
rt\ -m '-TTT ^^"^ 9*'2i<^"**® or P»*ofessional training. 



5. Does- your institution systematically collect data on the numbers 

a 

.and characteristics of^students who drop out of the institution 
at the time they leave or soon thereafter? Mark one response. 



i3j No, or only sporacHcally. • * 

m Yes, for all students enrolled in occupational and/or 
professional preparation programs or majors. 

Yes, for. all enrolled students regardless of program or major 
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Hationale for item 2: ' Genuine plabimehif ^ofieiatanae or aetrvics^ 
pev forma at leaat the minimal funotiona of Job plaaeanant "Contacting 
proapeative employex^ regarding poaaible pp^ningay^. f i '1 ft^y -HT gob^ 
aeeking and maintenanae ahClla, and i$aftediling interv^iewa ^for^ 
atiddanta^ ' for both part-time and futl^time joba* Careev plamtWla - 
aaa'Catanae ahouZd inotuf^e aounaeling^ teating^ and reaoifroelt^ apd "^^ 
aativitiea deaigned to famitiarize atiuStnta cmd^grsJuhLateA^^ 
cxnd educational oppoptuni.t'Cee. ' , 

2. Does the career planning «nd placement assistance offered by your 
Institution Include the following aspects? Mark one response for 
,each liettered Item. 

No Ves --^ .■ , 

EE] EH a. A fee for ^he assls'tance. 

[1] [Jo] b. Professional counseling for carreer planning, and 
1 choice. 

CI] C2] Testing to facllltatie personal assessment In 

relation to career opportunities. 

r^l fq] d. A resburce*^ center, which Includes lYiformatloq on 

various career opportunities and educational 'and 
', tibial ning Instftutlons. and programs. 

□i. CH e. Formal training in job-seeking and job-holding 

skills. " 

[2]* d] f .^^^Seeking out and contacting prospective Employers 
7" 'about potential job .openings. 

[^'Vx g. Making job interview' appointments for individual 

^ students^. ' • - 

rol rri h. Referral to a commercial placement service which* 

charges a fee: 

[2] [2] . 1. Aiplstance in finding a part-time job. ^ 



'^tiational^ f^lkitmi 3: With thm ^ffiovmay of mbdmrn a'afrpting and 
folid^tdp taohniquess ^v^n laok of a Iccrge budget is no reaaon foT 
not trying to oott^at eome data on employment eucaeea^ the ultimate 
deaii^ed outcome of oaonpational and pvofeaaional preparation pTograma 

3. Does your Instltut.lon syilematlcany collect^data on the employ- 
ment success (however defined) of person*''^' Its occupational and 
or professional preparatloir-programs? Mark one response for each 
lettered Item. . ' . 

.This institution currently has no occupational 



No Yes 



or professional preparation studentsor 
graduates (N/A). >» <^ 

rn fol m a. Former students who did not graduate. 

C3 Sll' [j] b. Recent graduates (within one year of gradua- 
tion )j. 

in fol Fol c. Recent graduates (from one to five years of 

graduation) . ^ 

4. Does your institution systematically collect data on the success 
of it^ gradua|0s in obtaining admission to graduate or professional 
training programs? Mark one response. r 

. ' " . ■ ■ v. 

No Yes . This institution ifcurrentrty prepares no students 

^ -i-* graduate or professional training. 

H E * EI ^ ^ 

5. Does your institution systematically collect dafa on the numbers 
and characteristics of students who drop out of the institution 
at the time they leave or soon thereafter? Mark one response. 

« 

rn NO, or only sporadically. 

; .E] Yes» for all students etiih?olled in occupational and/or- 
.professional preparation programs or majors*. . 

fol . Yes, for ail enrol led'^students regardless of program* or majo^^ 



Bet 




IX. FINANCIAL STABELinf 

; • ^ ^ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ :* 

la for this I topic: I:b is very difficult to either m^aaure or ^guard 
oaafMBt finmcial \natability in a poetaacondary institutions <2a many regulatory 
bodiai hcofa diaoovarad too lata. Howavar^ certain practicaa or a mora likaly ^ 
than others to ensure that inSktutions do ru,t close, leading students with no 

way to obtain sithsr the imtrvotion they paid for 6r a refund, 

■ .... , • ' 



Is jkh1s a pubUdy-supported institution (that 1s, receives over 
502 pu^Jlc funding)? Mark orie response. 
No Yes 



If you filled In "v;«s" to Item .1 above, skip the following four: 
.^jl^s and go on to the AddltionaT Coninents page. 



2.. .Are the .central financial' records- and reports of^ypur Institution 
" regularlv audited or Inspected as?"fol lows? MafHrone response for 
• each ipfcred^item. 

"• No Yes 

a. Uncertified audit by an accounting fimi. 

b. dgpHfled aiidlt by an accounting firm, 

c. iTtsoectlon by a State regulatory or- aljdftlng 
^gencyf. ' - 

d. Inspection by a "F^eraT^ regulatbry or auditing 
, ' agency. 1 \. , . ..^ ^ 

• > \ ^"^r f: /■ ' ■. ' ■. .. ^ 

3. Does your Institution haveja reta1ned~^am1ngs fund, an endowment, 
or otner reserve of fynd^ br source of ^income to pay operating 
experrses^ot coyered oy current student tuition receipts? Mark 
one resPoftise. / 

No. Yes ■ 




A 



V 




X-,. 




mm 
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Do the financial reporting practices of this Institution rep 
uneam'ed tuition as assets* without Indicating an offsetting 
liabmty? Mark one .response. , 
No Yes 





e^yotJr J Institution have debts or^/ofeter outstanding repayment 
ligations exceeding $50,000 which! are more than 90 days 
delinquent? Mark. one response. 
No Yes 



[3 E] 



. < ADDmONAL COMM^m'S 

PUast write additional conmnts 1n the space below. If you are coninen ting 
on specific 1teins» be sure to 1,n^1ude the section and ftein number. 



Section and ; 

Item Number « Coimient 



\4 



I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
l> 
I 
I 




# 



General ' Coinpents 



' . SCORE SHEET 

Both topic scorts and ovtrall 1ns'<ftut1on, spores can be ^fdmprutiwl on this 
pag«. To computar a topic score: 

1. Write down the SMm of weights recorded at the end of each topic. • 
• 2. Divide each sum by the number of Items answered In that topic. 

Each numb^ir listed In the |f1ghts column (Including zeros) Vepre^^^ 
an Item. Multiply each quotient by 5|W. This Is the topic score. 
To compute yotir overall Institution score: 
1. Add al| nine fijTO^ 
.2. Olvlde'^ls sum biy the 

3. Multiply this quotlent.bf 500. This is your overall score. 
The form, below can be. usM to make these computations. 



I 

II 
. Ill 
IV 
V 

^ VI 

VII 
VIII 

IX' 



Topic Scores #r 
( Sum of Weights * Items Answerc 



Overall Score 



CSum of All 
Weights) * 



(Total Number of 
Items Answered) 



sob 



500 



Topic Score 




Overall Insti- 
tution Score 



Vm. CAREER PLANNING AND PLACEMENT SERVICES 



ANB FOLLOW-UP OF GRADUATES 



Rationale for this t^pio: Two related topioa are aotually aovered here. - If 
inetitutione do not ^laim to offer career planning and placement service or 
aeeietanoe, it is of oourse not mandatory that they do ao. If aBBiatanae 
ie offered^ it ahould ooneiat of pertain eaeential aervicea. Regardless of 
whether or not placement asaiatanae ia offered,^ follow-up of graduates and 
alumni is essential as d method for evaluating the relevance and effectiveness 
-of an institution's educational program. Sampling and new follow-up techniques 
make such^ studies a possibility for all institution. 



Does your Institution state that It offers placement services or 
other ass Isj^nce to students In finding Jobs or planning careers? 
Mark one response* 
No Yes 



If you filled In "No" to itenj 1 above, skip item 2 and go on to 
item 3. ^ 



.2. ;0o tlMM CQmmttt««(s) Ihcluds r[«prcs«ntat1v€s of pot«nt1a1 
.•iiployars? MaV'k ona rasoonsa. - 

(3 No. 



Ug - For torn of tha occupatlonal/profasslonat praparatlon ptro- 
^ gram areas off arad at this- ihstltutlon. 

EI all occupational 7proffcss1onaT praparatlon progV-am araas 

offered at this Institution. 

3. Do all of tpm occupational /prqfasslonal preparation programs In 
your Institution possess special 1 zed/prof ess lonal accreditation . 
If It Is a requirement for the employment of graduates In those 
occupations or professions? Mark one response. 

. No Yes _._^pec1a1 1zed/profess1ona1 accreditation Is hot 

□I required for any posltibn In any occupation Or 

nn pfi profession for which this Institution provides 

Lil. LU preparation (N/A). 

4. Oo all of the occupational/professional preparation programs In 
yoAr Institution provide training In the use of basic 

tools and equipment , If-Ht ij^^a requirement for the employment of 

gradqates In those' occupations or profeis4o<isj Mark - one response. 

No Yes [' Training in the use of basic pools and equipment 

I - 'Is not required for any position in any occupa- 

Err-j nh tion or JMrofess'lon for which this institution 

^ LU LlJ provides^reparation (N/A). 

5. Do all of the occupational /profess lonal preparation programs in 
your iristltution provide for internships and/or supervised prac- 
tice on the job, if they are required for the employment of 

• * . ' 

graduates in those occupations or professions? Mark one response. 

No Y^s ^Internships and/or supervised practice on the 

'4' job are not reoui red for any position in any 
m nn ril occupation or profession for which this insti- 
UU UU L2J . tution provides preparation ^N/A'). . ' 
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If you fm«d In "No" to Tt«n 2 above, skip tbm following two 
1t4lffls and go on to tha naxt sactlon, lytstructlonal Staff Evalua- 
tion and Stability. 



3. How Is the written refund policy made available to^tudents? 
Mirk, one response for each lettered Item. 

No Yes . 

I2J^ EH a. It Is made available for public Inspection at the 

Institution. 

(T| (T] b. It Is printed In the Institution's general catalog 

or bulletin. 

H n c. It Is distributed to all enrolled students (free or 
^ at A cost not exceeding $2). 

f^-^ <^ * # 

H [Q d. It, Is' distributed to all prospective students (free 

or at a cost not exceeding $2). 

t 

Rationale ^br itwrr 4: TheTe are aapeata of a ire fund potiay whiah 
are deai^rabte fox^ alt institutions whiqh aolledt fees in advanae. 
Students need to kncu when they qualify for a refund and haw they must 
apply foT it. Also^ students should be ^fible to assume that institu^ 
tions uitl proaess valid refund requests uithin a reasonable peznx>d 
of time. Institutions should avoid large nonrefundable application or 
processing feesj and should never assess szdch fees withoi0 ample 
advance notice to students. ^ ^ . 

4. Does your institution's written refund policy clearly specify the 
following items? Mark one response for each lettered item. 



No 


Yes 






E3 




a. 


Those fees and charges which are not refund- 
able. • • 


m 


ID 


b. 


All condttions which students must meet to 
obtain refunds. 




ED 


c. 


How to properly apply for a refund. 








-This institution collects no tuition in 
advance (.N/A). ^ 














A tultioitMrefund formula by which students pay 
only for the instruction made available to 
them. >^ • 



No Y«S 

ED O. h. - Educational conttnt of aach coursa, or of tha 

program If separate courses do not exist. 

[D ^ 1* Number of hours of Instruction In ea6h course, 

or In t)» program If ^par%te courser d^^^^^^^^ 
' exist, and length of time In hours* week's, or 
months normally re<^u1 red for Its completion. 

B B J. An accurate listing of Instructional staff 

who .currently teach. . , 

No such distinction exists (N/A). * 

[D CH U] k. An Indication of the distinction between * 

adjunct or part-time faculty and full -time 
faculty. 

Il] CD J- Policies and prdifeedures regarding acceptabi- 
lity or non-acceptability of credits from 
other ihitltutlons. 

HJ [o] m. General acceptability or non-acceptability by 

other Institutions of credits earned at this 
Institution. 

H tn2 p« Requirements for graduation. 

d] IZI o. Statement of tertl fixates or diplomas awarded 

upon graduation. 

CD £1D p. Staten»nt of degrees awarded upon graduation. 

CD - <!• Data regarding numbers and characteristics of 

'-^tudents who drop out of this Institution 
\ mefore their graduation. 

I This Institution has no undergraduate occupa- 

1 tlonal /professional preparation. proorams (N/A). 

r. Data regarding the employment success of stu- 
dents who graduate from this Institution's 
- undergraduate occupational/professional 
preparation programs. 

f — T his Institution has no graduate occupational/ 
I professional preparation programs (N/A). 

CU [£] Jj] s. Data regarding the employment success 

of students who graduate from this Instltu-^ 
tlon's graduate occupational /professional 
preparation orogram. 

CD H t. Grading systim . 

Policies and rVrles relating toi . 

CD CD , Excessive late-arrival for classes. 

CD CD ^- Absences.. 

CD 2] w. Make-up work. ' ^ 

CD CD X. Student conduct. l ' . 

G3 " ^ffl^ y. Temrl nation/withdrawal. 

Q Q z: Re-entry after termination/withdrawal . 
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SCORE SHEET 



■ . i V 

. Both topic scorts fnd pvtritl Institution scorfV-ctn be computtd on this 
. piflt. To coinputtr a topic score: 

. V,.- ■ . . ■ 

1. Write floMn the sun of weights recorded at the end of each topic. 

2. Divide each sum by the number of Items answered In that topic. ^ 
Each nuaMr listed In the weights column (Including zeros) represents 
an item. Multiply fach quotient by SOO. This Is the topic score. 

To compute your overall Institution score: 
1.' %i all nine sums of weights. 

2* Divide this sum by the total number^ of Items answered. 

3. Multiply this quotient 500. This Is your overall f core. 
The form below can be used to make these icomputatlonsi' ^ 

\ Topic Scores 

Topic ( Sum of Weights + Items Answered) x 500 ■ Topic Score 

in ■ _ _ , .. ■ " ■ ; 

IV 

V ._ • ~^ ~ • 
VI' • . • _■ . . 

VII ■ ■ . ' : •' *: ' 

.• VIII '., '■■ ■ ■ 

IX ^ 

Overall ^Score , 

(Sum of All (Total Number of . „ 4 Overall Insti- 

Welqhts) * Items Answered) ^ tutlon Score 

- X 500 ■ 
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, PURPOSE . . 

I Accrtdltatlon has .a long and unlqut history it a proctss for Improving 

vm qufllty of tducatlonal. Instltutldns* and prograiins. Tht tsteotlal conpontnts 

• • . . - . ■ ■ ■ « 

of tlM accrtd1ta,t1dn process a^o ^olf^^tudy and pttr rtvltw conducted jn an 

atMOsphert of htaltliy criticism. \ Racintly, 'Institutions of poststcondtry 

education have come uhddr increasing pressure to provide their students with 

better protection from potentially aburi^^ondltlon^ and practices which can: 

(1}^ mislead students by creating higher expectations than are .jMirranted; 

(2) endanger studeijts' opportunity to receive the ediicalioifial lervlces which > 

th«y have purchase^, either' directly or indirectly througJik public or private 

support: or (3) deny students proper recourse in cases where they have been 

Hisl^ or denied opportuoities. In an extensive two-year study of ways to 

improve educational consumer protection (see Jung et a1., 1977). staff of the 

American Institutes f^r Research. (AIR) concluded that the accreditation process 

in addition to its quality Improvement function, held potential for helping 

institutions do a better Job of detecting and eliminating conditions and 

practices which are potentially abusive to students. The effort currently 

underwaiy is experimenting with a mechani&m which it is hoped will convert this 

potential' to a reality* The purpose of t)i1s guide is thus to inti'^uce an 

Institutional Self-Study Form (ISSF) and then to suggest some /possible ways in 

which the form might be used in the accreditation process. Uses are suggested 

for both institutional self-study and peer/revi«w/verif1 cation by visiting 

representatives of accreditation agencies. 



BACKflROUND ' . ^ 

In order te.tdiqu«t^y >fug)iast wicyt; to'l/nf li^tnct pottntUI for ttudint^^^^^ 
•bMtt. It wat first nictssary to ^ abit to dtflna tht naturt of studtnt abuia. ' 

• » '* 

AIR, Staff . uiHltrtook a coaiprthtr|s1vt ^tareh of tht llttraturt. which 1nc1udadr< 
(1) tht rtcords of titarlngs conducttd' by subconnltttts of tht U.3. Hpusji of ^/ , 
Rtprtstntatlvts Cdmnitttt on E^lbcation and Labor and CQiin1;tttt on ilk>ytmiiitnt 
Optratlont; (|^ rtports publisitd by tht Education Cocmltslon of tht SUttf '«s 
'a 'rtsult of ttM national cpnftrtncis on Studtnt- consumtr prott(it^|j^i (3) a ^> 
.rtport publilshtd by tht (f.s'. Office, of Education (USOE) as a (^i^»o/ a 



national conffNnct on InCfrltutlonal tTlglblllty for ftdtV^it^dtrtt asslstanct 




.prognams'; (4) tht 4(H voTuMt'fllt put togtthtr by tht st«Kl}f tht Ftdtral Tradt 

Commission in support of thtir; propostd tradt rtgulaClon >lih.||r' proprietary 

vocational and home study schools; (5) thei student complaint* flits of U^E't * ' 
, * r'" ' ^ . • ■ 

Accrtdltatlon and Institutional Eligibility Staff (noM^t'DlvUlon of Eligl* 

bllliy and A^tncy EvaluatloD); ahd ovtr 60 othtr sources He1jJ%«ei1 ft J^g. 

1975). In gtntrai. tht attempt was to. Identify institutional policies and 

practices which had demonstrably ml sled students and frv^tralAid their efforts 
I- . ■■ ■ • . 

to obtain an ^cation. Several decisions were made which should b^made' 

Icit htrt. - 

Students art cons'umtrs» Some authors ^.'g. . Enteman, 1975) 
havt atttmpttd to contend that studtivts» as participants i n 
tht tduciftlonal process, are|not "cor^umers** In tht tiHii'*^ sense 
i of lb word. While Allt . staff believed that a g9od dtal of tht 
responsbdilty for learning dufl/ig any educational experience 
rests with the-^tudent, it .Is ^e«r thit sodie school practices 
deprive the student of even ^an opportunttv to learn i f4jrther- 
■on$» some practices are' so* b1ii'tantl> unfair that they would 
be abusive regardless pf th)i product or service that was being 
. offered. To the Extent that Institutions do^rket an educa- ^ 
Q tlonal service, studentt are clearly th^ consumer^. 
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^^. feli s 1 oh mak1 fmt / Numerous calls have been registered for" 
* systeni$^jfe'#aS9t$t s^^^^ In nnaking tetter decisions abgut 
^jMistsecofldiairy educatio 3ii!ch calls usual Ty Include request^ 
' f o^f' ais^l dUre of bettei^r* 1 nfoniatlon on the course .ppti ons p 
soclil tllmatef financial so on/ available, it ah'/ -^^ 

'Vinstltutloh, JIhJS provtd^^^ an thstght into 

the world of i#rk ami the student' s^^ Interests. 
. anC abilities . Information of this type Is no. doubt an aid / 
to student decision making. Howey^(^|U4ch Information 1'S not 
the same as Information about insrtij^ional practlceS-whlch * 
cart abuse students.- The limited set bf Information useful 
for providing better "student consumer protection" should be 
carefully distinguished from the nwch larger requiired to 
facilitate' "better student decision making;" this distinction 
can help avoid much unnecessary confusion ahd~ effort. , ' 



CATEGORIES OF ABUSE - 

Through an analysis of tbe conditions ihichlet^'to we^l-documente^ abuses 

. ■ ■ ■'■ ■ % ■■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

of students, AIR staff identified a set of institutional conditions .and practices 
that seemed, to have the highest potential' for abuse . In this anatysiV* they . ' 



took 'into account the fact that 



stsecondary students are quite capable Of 



excessive subjectivity, decep^on, and^f making unfair complaints whlch^ are 
not the iresult of in&ti tut-^nal dauses. The types of ya lid potential ly 
abusi vie conditions and practices; that were identified ai;e listed ip j^^^^ 




V- • Table" IV'V ' / ■ i - ~ ' 

- TYPES OF POTENTIALLY ABUSIVE INSTITUTIONAL ' 
- X:ONDITIONS AND PRACTICES - - .'. ..^ " 

lisleading recruiting and lax admissions policies and practices. ' 

' • ■■ V f \ < ' ^' 

2. Lack of necessary disclosu^ in writteh'documents; 

3. Misrepresejitatlon and m^use of approved and accredited ^status^. 

4^. Inequitable tuition and fee refund po4*^cies and' failure to make 
timely refunds, 
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5. Lack of adequate procedures to ensure qua\l if led and sj^^ 
instructional staff. - ^ / _ r 

6. Inadequate ijecordkeeping ^practices. * \ 

- V ■•• J ■■ ' ■ ■■■ - •• ; • ■ 

0 -7. Failure to maintain up-to-date and relevant instructional, prbgrains, 
especial ly in occupational /professional preparation programs . 

8. Lack of adequate job placement services (if promised), and lagk of 
foil owVup Of former students. ' 

.Financial instability. 



in Ta/T 



Jhe types of potential abuses listed in Ta?l el are further* Expanded in 
Appendix -fff It should be noted^that all of the potential abuses detailed in 
Appendix A are stated negatively— in other words, they are stated as aspects 
of an institutio1T*lhat, 'if present, will increase the probability that student 
abuse may occur. The converse of the conditions and practices listed in 
^Appendix A provides an indication of institutional conditions and practices 
which provide improved educational consumer protection. ^These a« listed ih 
Appendix B. * ' 
, .Note that the measure un^er investigation is "potential foY* abuse," not 
actual abuse. No attempt is being made to dii4Ptly gauge actual student 
abuse. The pointing of accusatory fingers at allegedly gujlty pities does 
'little to work toward .constructlVe^mprovement. "It is hoped that the identi- 
fica.tion and quantification^^^stitution^l policies and practices related 
to student consumer*^buse I^P^ ead to^uch improvement. * ' 

The presen^i? of one or more potentially abusive condi,tio^s or practices 
does'-lTot automatically indicate that student abuse is ocqurj-ing or will occur 
Jn t/jfe"^Trture at, an ihstitutton. /In faEtji;in a survey of 37 institutions 
conducted by AIR staff 'In early 1976, ^one was completely free from potential 
for abuse. .Moreover, some cg^n^it^pr^ an^ractice^ hold considerably less 
potentia! tor abuse than others. * But the more conditions and practices 



'listed In Appen4.fx A that are found ilj be* present, and the more serious they, 
are, the greater the probabil.i^ that actual a*uses^i IV occur. All however, 
are modifiable and within, the power ofvah institution to modify without 
excessive cost'. , 

: ' T ; . INSTITUTIONAL SELF-STUDY FORM; 



An. Institutional Self-Study Form (ISSF) has been developed by AIR to 
provide a convenient yet reliable mechanism for detecting the presence of 
potential abuses and quantifying the seriousness of those that are revealed. 
.The ISSF is a self-scoring questi^onnai re suitable for uje by any perspn or 
group th^t is knowledgeable about an institution. Its cpmpleti on requires 
examination of certain institutional policy statements, records, recruiting 
arid disclosure materials, and "othe|P procedures and practices. All of the. 
items .on the ISSF are in an objective, multiple-choice format; tihey^, are 
grouped into nine topics in accordance with the nine t^e? oi' potential abuses 
listed in Table 1. Each topic arid many items are accompanied by brief state- ^ 
men ts_^at describe their underlying rationales. Each item response option r 
^as an associated weighttthat indicates the perceived s€K|ousness of the 
response. Theise item weights can be summed and ci/eraged to provide scores ' 

V • ■ '■• ■■ ■ * ■ \- ' ' V 

Tor each- of the nine topics and the overall ISSF. ^he higher these scores, 

the greater the reveal ied potential for abuse. A perfect score (no revealed 

potentials) would be zero.' Again, however, nip institutiom is expected to be 

(totally free from potential forSfbtrse, and zero scores are unlikely. > 

The ISSF has certain limitations which should be made explicit. 

■ Campus-based programs . The ISSF has been designed to detect 
"potential abuse areas primarily in campus-based programs. It 
has not been validated as a~mechanism for detecting problems 
in non-trdditional , off-campus, extension, or correspondence 
programs or institutions. 



* > % ilndergrlduate' Wfaasls. Tl# "primary einphasls of the IS%F ' 
; ^ r on uriderg ^ 

, tlonal apd professional pijepariitlo^n for undergraduates/ It has 
' . oot'been validated for.postgraduate^or professional edupatlon 

^;',;r/;,j)rograins:.^^^^^ ^ '^'^^ ' 

. the ISSF shoiiTd not be .In connection with programs that have other V 
thatfi a campus ^b^sed* undef'g^aduate orleatatlon. " 

POSSIBLE ISSF USEillN THE ACCREDITATION PROCESS . . 

The primary Injkended -uses of t^^^ 
- In connection with the Institutional self-study and the site-visit review and 

self-study- verification. ' * 

■ -. . . ;■ ■ . - ■ ■ .■■ ; . ■ - ■ ■.■ , :;v' •,. ' .*. \» 

For the self rstudy, the primary use is to make an internal!: assessment of 

existing condltlo*js and jJractlces that' are potentially abusive students, • 

with the purpose of eliminating or revising those revealed. Thw4<are, 

several possible variations that might be considered in conducting the assessment:. 

Administrative review . Most of the information required 
complete the ISSF is or^should be aviil.able to 1rist1tuti0^la^ 
: ^ y, administrators. ^It is therefore a i^elatively easy mWer Sfdr 
' - an admijiistrative staff member to; collect the necessar^ infor- 

y • / ' matlon and complete an ISSF which wH V then represent 'the most 
_ 'accurate estimate of the condittoiis\^and.RraKtice^xistiTig at 

^ the institution. In larger institutions and those where intji- 

vidual" departments have a good deal of autonomy In setting 
policies, tiie taslc of completing an ISSF may be more difficult. 
In'any case, the administrative ISSF could represent one major 
part of the entire self-study procesjS preparatory to initial 
consideration for accreditation or reaccreditation. It. or a 
. • summary of. Vts findings might be inserted into tHe seTf-stiidy 
document submitted to the accreditation agencw^ 

' ^ ■ . - ■ / - 7 ' ' " : : 





ta ix)*wtl*^^^^^ but 

or yn^^ those >*hom !tt ii^i^sup protect, ; 

Miiy' $«^rtg pjsii't^t^ts fi^ this reason, it may 

f, / ; • 

Tgroups would especially Include faculty; students , and .|>erhaps ' 
alMWit. l^ey coiJld al^ 

or rtpresentatlves of dlff^nt offl^ . 
' ^ ^ stratloh. ?As an Integra V- part of th^if partid in the^Tf- 

study, representatives of th^e gjroups could be asked to coimilete 
ind s^iirtt ISSF's. These, or their suinnarles. might also br'''^' ' 
Inserted IntO; the self-study docuiifeht. ^ ' ■ 

A the wider the range of groups represented 11»^e Self-study assessment of 

. cpnsunier protection adequacy atnd the more Intensive *p1r involvement, the more 
y likely 1^^ that potential problems will be- reveal^ and possible solutio 
: <fiKi be cooperatively Instituted. 

/ The main purpose of the site-visit team wliP'regard to the ISSF will be 
■ to verify the fln^ctlngs and actions derived from the ISSF and riported in the 
self-study. Multiple groups and perspeptives will, be sampled in carrying out 
this verification. It is not likely that ISSF data, as verified, will be used 
by thel accreditation agency in making decisions regarding initial or continuing 
accreditation. However, a site-visit te^im's recomnendations may very well be 
,^y^ based on. inf ormati Oh derived from the ISSF. - • ^ — 



WHERE TO FIND ISSF DATA ^ ^ 

Most ISSF items are in the form "Does this Institution "have/do this?" 
The easiest way to coinplete an ISSF is to locate d person knowledgeable ^out 



TABbE 2 



II 



Sources Of Information for I SSF Completion 



topic 



>tnnijfit recruiting policies', 
and practices . 



Disclosure In written documents' 



Sources 

/ 



. Adm1ss1o||5 officer ^ - 
Admissiohs.policy. statementis 
. I'nstltutional advertising ; 

General catalog, bulTetin oir other 
public information, documents 



III. Representation of approved or 
accredited status 



I V . Refund pol i ci es and practi ces 



Pub 1^ c 1 nf ormati on of f 1 cer 
Chief administrative officer 
Public informa,tion documents. 



ler f inan ci al af f ai rs of f 1 cer 
l^ut^l 1 c. information documents 



Injitructional staff evaluation 
and stability ■ 



Chief executive and/or academic- 
affairs officer - 
Department heads 



VI. Recordkeeping practices 



Registrar 
■ Records officfe 



VW. Occupational /professional 
preparition programs 



[ 



Chief academic affairs officer 
Department lieads 

Chief admfhifitrative officers for 
occupational /prof ess 1 onal preparati on 
programs. 



Vill. .Career pi annirw and placement 
services, acA toll ow-up of 
gr'-aduateis^ 



Placement officer v H 
Director of institumonal research 
services 

Pu°blic Information documents 
Advertising • 



7 JX: Financial stability 



41 I 

I 




Chief executive Wtcer 
Chief financial aAfairs officer 
' financial statement % 



*lkch topic; ask the items, and record his/her responses. Complications aris^ 

when recoM actions are vague, policies are "usual ly'^^fol lowed but exceptions 

are a,llowe.d, qua lilFi cations are required based on different ^r unusual cireum- 

■;. : ■ ' ■■■■ : % . 

stances, and so forth. The safest stanc$, and the one which will yield the V 

' ■ \ ■ - ',,*■" 

' iifest acturite data, is to obtain and review documentation or. spcondan^ verifi-' 

cation for all items about ^ which there is any question. Table 2 pVesents a 

listing of possible sources for each 'tbpic in the ISSF. 

/ . INTERPRETING ISSF SCORES 



Table 3 shows the maximum tworsi-posslble) score for each topic 'score and 

the. institution score derive^ from the ISSF. Since ti^ best possible scores are 

zeno, all scores may range from zero up to the maximums indicated./ Table 3 also 

■ ■ ■ '---r ■ . . ' 

contains the range of scores expected to be obtained by a cross section of insti 

."•^ ■■ "' • , ■ 1 ■ " ' 

tutions, ba^ed'on past tests .1)f the reprort form. These scores provide a limited 

' "■ ■ ■ ' ' \ ^ . ■ ' • 

perspective from which to make judgments aifput the magnitude of scores obtained^ 
>■ . . ' ■•' . 

during your self-study and verification. Obtained scores toward the upper end 

of theie ranges de^l for careful, investigati on 'by examination, of each of the 

compone^ items to determine whether j^isijms in conditions and/or policies 

mjght be called for to provide better protection for students. Of courser-^y 

score above zero provides room and suggestions for improvement. 



ill 

IV 

yi 

VIII 

ix« 



Table 3 



MAXIfVM POSSIBLE ISSF SCORES AND kORE RANGES ' 
EXPECTED FROM A CROSS SECTION OF iNSTITUtldNS . 

Expectled Ranqiv ^ 
f IjOO-400 n V 
■ . 56-,250 ' 



Weighted Iteaf 



Maxlmuiti Score 



Institution 123 



78^ 



1 »330 
1.126 
1.075 
1 .125 
2.140 
1.140 
1^250 

1,140 



-500 
1 00-400- 
1O0-500 
125-500 
250-750 
100-500 
' 0-400 

100-300 



.0: 



r 



' 4 
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APPENDIX A 

'•«.*. . . ? » 

Categories and Examples of Potentially Abusive 
' , Institutional Policies and Practices ' 

A.; Refund Policies and Practices t " ^ 

c2TlIJSi**I.%^^ rtifund policy for fees or charged 

collected or obligated in adyapce of enrol 1^^^^^ 

'^^"^^ not tell studerjtt how to obtain refunds. 

^ ^' ?i^h!;! J«^«nJ^POlicy. does not prov1de>ar at least partial return of 
- SaTSdr^S^JJoS^^^^^^ instruction the student. 

' Jhl^^^Jn?"!!? P<»l|£<loes not specify the maxlmuin time al lowed betweerf 
.the receipt of a valid refund request and the issuance of a refund.^ 

. Advert10ng Practices 

1. Institution uses V A ° ' 

con^TJisr"*" 0^ "^s^P^^^ "Talent 

(b) testimonial s or endorsements by actors who did not attend the ' 
institutlonj or / ^ .y- 

(c) li/ni ted time 'iiiscounts ." to attract enrol lees. 

^' an1SJ««2„°L*l!* ]"f*^*"*^°" guarantees or imolies that ooinpletlon of 
an educat1o.n or. training program will lead to diployment. 

3. rnstitution's advertising implies that it; ' 
• v'"-- fnt'^it' °:^''™'e<="»''s "Itn employers which It does not In 

' ''^ oj^^iJrii Z^ "^"^^^ ""Tj" ^"^^'^ »"'y ' 

Slch%''?:s';f„s*?h1,1^e%^^'^^ ^" "o 

■^"^^ ^^r^a^^f^P^r^^*"' ^wational*program whet in fact there Is no 
comparative evidence to support the assertion. 



C. \ Admission Praictlces 

\ 

'1. Institution employs admissions representatives whose compensation or 
salary Is dependent wholly or in part on direct comnlssions based on 
mrniber of students enrolled. \» 



2. . Inst itutyl on does not Have a written policy governing recruiting and/or 
■admission practices. " 

3. Written recruiting/ admissions poVipy do^ not contain: 



if) a1|( prohibitions against unethical practices such as 
' switch" or th4 "negative sell"; 



the "bait and 



^ ^ (by) a„ requirement that all prospective students talk to a representative 
of the Irfstitution at the.school prior to enrolling; or 

(c) a requirement that all enrollees sign an agreemerit whiyi describes " 
- ' complete costs., payment requirements, and educational services to be 

provide* by the institution. 

4. Institution does not provide remedial instruction in basic skills for 
students, who are admitted without meeting stated admissions requirements. 

D. Instructional Staff Evaluation Policies' 

, \. Teaching competence is not included as one criterion in formal salary 
and/Or tenure and/or rank review policies. ' 

, 2. ^ Evaluations of teaching competence do not include regular, anonymous 
^ratings by students. 

E. Disclosure in Written Documents 

1. Failure to distlose any o? the following in a general^catalog, bulletin, 
' or otlier basic information document: 

(a) name and address of school . ^ _ * 

(b) date of publication of the document. 

(c) school calendar including beginning and ending dates- of classes and 
V , programs, holidays, and "other dates' of importance. 

(d) a statement of institutional philosophy. 

(e) a brief' description of the schtnyt's physical facilities. 

(f) an accurate list of all courses actually offered.* 

(g) an indicatid^ of when specific required courses will iiot be offered. 

(h) Educational content of each course. 

, (1) number of hours of instruction in each course and length of time in 
Q-f' ' ^ llburs, weeks- or months normally required for its completion." - 
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. ■ . . ••ji . . ■ • 

.((}) an accurate listing of faculty who currently teach. 

■ : . ^. . .. ■ '.. : ' ■■; ' ■ ■■ 

(k) an Indic^lon of the distinction between adjunct or part-time faculty 
and fujwime faculty. ~ 

(1) policies and procedures regarding acceptablllW, of credits; from 
other Institutions* . ^ 

■ ■ ' ■■ ' ■• r.H, V ■.■.':<■■ 
tffl) genieral acceptability by other institutions of credits earned at 
this Institution. 

(ji) requirements for graduation. - 

{o\ statemerit of certificates, diptomai, or degrees awarded upon graduation, 

(p) statement of all, charges for which a student may be held responsible, 

(q) financial aid programs actually aijliilable to students. - ^ 

(H) limitations oh eligibility for financial aid programs .. 

(s) grading system. 

(t) policies relating to: I 



Hi 



tardiness 
absences 
make-up work 
student conduct 

(5) termination 

(6) re-entry after tenni nation 



(u) stud»rij^f«e increases^ in excess of $25 that' are planned within the 
next<yealr: . v 

(v) for student loan applicants: 



(1) t 

(2) 1 



the effective annual loan interest rate 



; loan repaint obligations . . , ; # 

j loan repayment proc«<ures. *. «ate / 

) time allowed for re^yment .HI * \l 

) defermient or cancellation provisions. If any - ' \ 



,5) deferment or cancellation provisions. If any 
(6) collection procedures which m1ghl!l|be applied In the -event of 
f ai lure to repay 



In the event any of the following sepvices or facilities are provided, 
failure to ^disclose their actual aVai lability and extent: 

(a) Job placement assistance or^ervice. C^d\ ■ " 

^) counseling, including for employmdht, academic, and/or persjWrtD 
problems. •. 

-(c). dining facilities. 1 ' 

(d) housing facilities. :^ ' : 

(«) student parking. facilities ; A 



3. In th« event the -Ins tituti on offers an educational program which 

. leads to the award of degrees (or which results in credits which are 

■transferable toward the award of degrees >, failure to provide accurate 
• descriptions of: . . 

(a) recognition by a state agency is. meeting established, educational 
standards for granting degrees. If there Is such an agency; 

... " ' It . 

-(b) the scope and sequence of required courses or subject areas In 
each degree prosri*am; and 

; , ■ . '■■ ■ ■ • '/ , •■ ■ ' ■ 

' (c) policies and procedures which (Students must follow to transfer 
credits within .the Institution and/or to other Institutions. 

. ' Student Orientation Procedures • 

. ■ .. .. • ■■ ..- • . .. J-\ ' ■ 

1. The Institution does not ,<:onduct a formal orientation progrem for newly 

>nrol^ed students.. 
. 2. Failure .to Include in this orientation the following: 

(a) oral firesentatlons or written documents prepared by students who have 
been previously enrolled at the Institution. s^" 

*; (br instructions on how and where to'voice student complaints and 
:^ grievances. , 

-(c) InfonniDtlon on how and where to apply for student financial aid. 
. Job Placement Services and Foil ow-Th rough 

1. In the event the'lristltutlon claims fo have 4 job placement* serviGe. 
this service doe^. not include the following aspects: 

. . ■ - ~~ . 
M hbtificartion of fee charged, ff this Is the case. 

.'• •■ . ■ • - : \--- - . • ■ ■ 

(b) formal training In jOb-seeking and jobrhol ding skills.' " 

(c) contacting prospectlve^ployers to .develop potential jobs. 

(d) making lob interview appointments. for individual students. Including 
those .seeking part- time employment and recent.. graduates. 

2. In tfik ev^ the institution claims to have a. job placement service/ the 
stfrvi. ceijj^nf 1 ned only to such services asydl stri buti ngc "Hel p wanted% 
ads^ififtfti "n^sgapers or referral to a conmefrial placement service/ ' \ ' 

The injgtitution does not regularly collect' f on w-up data on the^employment 
succfts of former students .who \d1d, not graduatfeL recent gradu^s, and/pr 
longer term graduates. y U- ^ - 

-4. . Institution does not annually calculate the ra^^s of student attrition 
/ frpm isach Identifiable program or cuhr^culum area- and does not attempt 
' to determine the rea^ns for this attrition. ' 





H. Recordkeeping Practices ^ ^ f , „ 

1. ' The ijetltutlon does not maintain the following 'items In Its Individual 

student records: 

(a) total fees paid by the, student. " ^ 

(b) courses^taken and* completed. 

(c) academic credits, grades earned. ' i 
% . ^ 

id) financial aid amounts i including loans, if any, actually received 
by student and date of his/her receipt. 

2. Institution does "not have a'witten policy and actual procedures for 
maintaining individual student access to records for a period of at least 
ti«« years following his/her departure from the •institution, regardless of 

• the operating s^tatus of the institution. - " 

U Turnover of Instructional Staff ^ ' . • 

' • ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ / ■■• 

1. Instructional staff are repeatedly replaced, in the sane sections/courses, 
after instruction^ has begun. 

2. InstructionaV staff are replaced in 'two oj^'more sections/courses after 
instruction h^s begun. 

Ji RH^(|Mntat1 on of Chartered, Approved,- or Accredited Status * 



institution fails tb disclose to students and prospective students 
the fact(s) of liraltatlon(s) or sanction(s) for noncompliance with 
designated standards imposed by local, state, or federal government 
agencies., if any exist. ' 

12. The public representations bf the institution fail to distinguish / 
between (e.g., list separately, with appropriate explanations) -inisti- ^ 
tutlonal accreditationi^specialtzed or professional program accreditation, 
' statevA-approving -ager^y course approval . and state chartering and • 

licensing, if any are present^ , 
' ' ■ • . ' ■ , ■■ ■ . ■ - - . ■ 

C. Financial Stability - v ; - 

U- I^f the institution is not publicly-supported, it does not have the 
. following: \ 

I (al an endewrrtent or retained earnings fiAd to pay current operating - 
' ' \ Expenses 4f they are not covered by student tuition receipts, v 

(b) a reserve of funds sufficient "E^o pay but tuition refunds as students 
make legitimate requests for them. 

2. The institution's financial records and reports. are not annually subjected 
to a *5rtif1ed audit. • ■ ^ ' 
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Instructional Prograuw in Occupational . Professional Preparation Areas 

1. The lTist1ti>t1on does not maintain curricutum advisory 'conoit tees which 
Include repres^tatlves of potential employei;s In each occupatldnal/ 
professional area for which instruction is offered. 

' ' " " * * <■ 

2. The institution does not} provide the following,, when the^ are reguired 
for emplQfynient of - graduates in an occupatidnal/j^rofftssional area: 

(a) specialized/ prof ess tonal program accreditatton. 

(b) training in the use of bas^c toolswand equipneht. • - ' ' 

(c) internships and/or supervised pracf1.ce oh the job. ' 

(d) internships and/or supervised practice .in simulated job situations. 

(eO instruction on topics nece^a>y for state or.professional certifi- 
cation of graduates. . . ; 

3. The institution , does not require a t?iafinual review of the relevance 
and timelines of occupational /professional curricula. 

Instructional Equipment and Facilities in Occupational/Professional .Pre'paratiq 
Areas ^ 

•' • • " •* ' *' 

1. ^ The institution does not maintain advisory .comnittes on/instructional' 
equipment and facilities which include representatives of potential 
employers in each occupational/professional area fior which instruction 
is offered. . ^ 

2^ The institution does not annually budget and expend funds for. replacing 
worn or outdated instructional equipment in each occapational/professionaV 
area for which instruction is offered. ' . 



i 




appendix^b' 



»: ' ^ Categories and.Exiniples of Ihst4(tut1o8a^ 



^ -"^^^ ; Policies and Pr'actlces ^Hicti "Promote Educatio 
Jl.; Rfefund Policies and Practices/ 




1. 'Institution has a written refuhdC policy 15or fees or' cfiarses colWcted . - 
or obligated in advance of enroliment or clas's attendance; , A * 

2. ^ Written refund poUcy is publicly disseminated l5d studtents 4iid. prospective ' jf< 

students . ^ .\ < . ■■ ' ,\ , \> . 

3. * Written refuhd jt^cy telli' studen^i||how to^ 0 

4/ Wr1tterf;refu^^^ policy provides for at least a partial returrL of 
st;uden>t fees or .cHarges ba^e^l-ion the amount of ins tf»uct1on, the s^^^^^^ 
ha's had the opportunity to receive. . ; ; v ■ ■ , I 
■'■ . . ■ ■- * ■ ' ^, 

5. WHtfen refund policy specifie?!?' the^^aximura time a l^o*i||||^ between the 



receipt of a valid refund- request and the issuance of/e^refuho, 
B. Advertising Practices 



1. Institution does 'not use: ^ 

(a> a'dveirtisementS'ln "help, wanted" section of newspeper>or upsel^tlve 
. "tilent" contests AO stimuUte applications for enrollment; 

<b) paid testimonials or endorsei&nts by pfersons whtf d^d not attend th^. 5' 
instttutlon; or ' ' . ' 

(c) limitecf timeXdi^OUntSlFto attrac^^ ' :\ "/^ ^* 

2l XdveWsing of the institution 'doiss not guarantee or t|9Piy that corapTeti!|^ ; 
of an edupetlon or trat)3ln§ program- at the /nstitutljoh will lead directly^ 
employment. . / r ' . . ^ • . 



3. institution's advertising ii^oes not imply that It!' 

■ ■ ■ 'fa-'' • 

u,(a) has spaclal ties or connpctlons with employers which it does not 
/. In fact have; : , ' > 

■ ' ■' '■' ' - ■ • , . ' • 

offer? full or partial schoilarships vfhen in Vact it offers only 
loans or deferred tuition; , 

has recMntzed ekperts on it^ teaching faculty wher tn fact have 
no teadhing responsibilities; or. , * ; 

(d) offers' a "superior" educational program whan in fact there Ts^ no 
comparative evidence to support thie assert ion. 





isslon: RracffceS 




Institution does not employ, admissions representatives whose compensation 
lOr salary is djspendentNwholly "of in part on direct coitmissions .based on 
numbter of students enrolled. 

. - V ' - ■ ■ " ' ■ / 

2. Institutiorf has a wpitten policy governing recrumng and/or admission 
practices. \ ■ ■. 

3. Written recruiting/admiss^orts policy contains: 

■. ■ . " « . ' . ' ■ ■ ^ ' 

►(4) total .prohibitions ag^inst unethical practices siich as( the ''baft and 
^ . switch" or the 'Negative sell*';: . r ' * 

><b) a requiremeiil^tfhat aVrprospe^^tive students talk" to a jj^esentatite 



. \- ^ of the iflstfitution at the school p)!>1or» to enrol Ifngv;^^ v 
^ ■. ■ ' ■■ ^ ■ : - ■ ■. "^"■T. ^"-S '^^'yl J' 

- pil a requiremtfTTt th4t all enrol lees sign an agreement(|wh1ch describes 
;i compi ete costs-* payment requirements, and educationau services to 
be piroVided by; the institution. — - 1 

4.' (nstitutlon provWes^ ba^|y^^ Instruction for students 

who are adpitte^rWiflwut n^png 'met stated adraifs ion Requirements. 

instructionff^aff Evalu^atlon Polioles ^ > ; • • ^ "^"^^^"i^ 

1. Teaching competence is included ^s one criterion in formal salary 
an4^or\tenure and/Or rank riBview policies. 



■ # 



^ Evaluations of teaching "competence include regular/ anonymous; pbjective 
ratings by studerets . - > . ' ; ^ V /• 

Disclosure in Wrlttien Docvments ^ ' * , 

l.^wsltlv^^ of the J^owing 'items! in a general catalog, buTletiii. 

-Either bas4r^^|hfonnation-docuip^^ ' 

|a) nalne and-address of schOQl ;' ' ^ 'v^^ 

(b) date pf',pu^>licatloii.6f\tjie dpcuoient. ' - , ' ^ 

(c) school calendar Including be^ inning and ending dates of classes and 
. programs, JioTidays, and ^^a^^^ .\ 



(^^taicantn^ xir rnstuutionai .pniiosol)hyr irKi^ the educational 
" db4ect1ves' of anv bccubAtional brooiraiM Qffmr»d hw the Institution. 

. \ (e) accurate disc Pi pti on of the schdoi •$ physical fad! Jt1^es. ^ 

(f ) .accurate 1 1 st of all coursds. which are ^jctual ly offered. \^ \ 

* H) indlcatlon-of when sp^bslflc, reqglred-jljrses win flot~be offered. 

(h) educational content of each course. ' ■ 

% ill hianb'er of hwrs^' Instnidtlon In each coA'se and length of tlnie In 

Ired^for Its completion* ' 



^ (k) Indication of the distlnctloa between >dJ^Mnct or part-time faculty 



PRIC 



hpurs,' weeks or months normally recall 

(J) accMrate Tisting of faculty- who ^nrently teach. 

Indication of the disl 
and full-time faculty. 

. ^ ' ' - ■. ■ ■ : ■ _ '-^ 

(1) policies, and procedures regarding; acfeeptaT)1 11 ty of credits from 
other Ins tftigttons.- *^ , 

(m) genera 1 accaibabi 11 ty by other Institutions of credits earned at 
this Insti tall oh. ■ 

(n) requi remeiits for graduatMb. 



statement of certificates, diplomas, or degrees^. awarded upo 
graduation. 

(p) statement of all, charges ^jr which a student may be held 
(t|) flnaTJC^al aid programs a^tpalljL aval liable to students, 
(r) any standard >1ra^1tailons on eligibility for^nancial atfd 
(s) grading systehi. 
it) pbl icies relating to: 



J 





sponsible. 



rams. 



|1 j tardiness 



absences v - ' 

s/|3-) makerup work \» 
,4) student conduct 
.5) termination . 
,6) rp-ent»y after termination 
' ■ /i;: ... 

(u) any student fge increases In excess' of $25 that are planned within 
' • tht next yaar . V 

(v) fgr student 'loan appti cants: V 

(T) the effe<;tlV¥rannuat loan- friterest rate 



||j loan repayment obligations , 



loan repaynient. procedures 
J4) time ^owjed foi^ repayment 
^5). d^eti^t or cancellation provisions,, if any 
,6) Cone«1on' procedures which might be applied in the event of 
failuH Jo repay * - * 
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tht Institution discloses their actual availability and extent: 

(a) J<(b placement ass Is tance^r service. 

(b) counseling, including for emplojnnent, academic, -and/or personal 
problems. , " , . 

Cc) dining facilities. * > r . 

, (d) housing facilities.. ^ ' ^ 

(a) student parking facilities. ; . 

3. In the event the institution offers an educational prograirf ^hi ch leads 
to the award of degrees (or which results in credits ^hlch are trans- 
ferable toward the award of degree), i it provides accurate descriptions 

(a) recognition by a State agency as meeting established educational 
standards for granting degrees, if there' is such an agency; 

(b.) the s(^6 and sequence of required^ courses or subject areas in 
each cftree program; and IF 

(c) po1,ic1^|-andJpi^cedures which students must follow to transfer 
credlH within the institution and/or to other institutions. 

Stud^t OrientatioA Procedures . . 

1. Institution , does conduct a formal orientation program for newly 
enrolled students. 

• ■ -■ . • * . ' . . ,■ _ _ , 

,2. This^ format! orientation includes at least the following: 

' ' (a) oral presentations or written documents prepared by students 
who have been previously enrolled at the institution; 

' (b) instructions on how and where to voice student complaints and % 
. gr1eva:nces; and ' yr . 

(c) Inflation on how and where fo apply for student financial aid. 

^Job Placement Services.and Follow-Through 

1. in the event the institution cfaims to have a job placement service, 
. this service <flN^ Include at least the following aspects: 



(a^not#i( 



icattbnoi^ee charged. If this . is the case; 
N(b) fonjai training and supervised practice in job-seeking and joS-holding. 
tc) contacting prospective employers to- develop potential jobs; and' 
(d) making' job Interview app|g:ntments f^i^^lvldual students, including 



those seeking part-time emplo^nt afl^ecent graduates. 



2. In threvtnt tht^jitftltutlon claims to offer job placement assistance, the 
asslswce ts^pnit confined only to such services' as distributing "help wantc 
ads from>«jjPapers dr referral tcOt' commercial placement service. 

3. mstlttitlon regular!^ .collects follow-up da^ta on the employment success 
.ojr former stijdents who did not graduated, recent gra4uates, and/or longer 

cerm graduates. | / ^ /, 

Recordkeeping Practlcjis' - . ; ^ ^ \' 

.1. Institution maintains the following Items In its individual student records: 

(a) total fees paid by student; ' . 

• ' ' ^ y 

(b) cqurses tak^n and completed; / ^ 

• ■ • - 

(c) academ^^ predi ts, grades earned T and. \ ^ — ^ 

(d) financial aid amounts granted through: the institution, including loans, 

if any, actually received bv student jmd^ate of his/her receipt. 

t. Institution has a written policy and actual procedur^s-^ormaintaining 
Individual student access jto records for a period of at l«|t^ two years 
following his/her departure from the institution, regardless of the 
operating status of the institution. 



I. Turnover of Instructional Staff « 

1. Every effort is made avoid replacement of instructors for the same 
sections/courses, after instruction has begun. 




Representation of Chartered,>An^ved, or Accredited Status 

1. Institution discloses to students and prospective students the fact (s) . 
^ of Vi«itation(s) or sancii^s) for noncompliance with designated 

standards imposed by lo^T, ijtate, or federal government agencies v if 
"any, such sanctions exist*. x J 

■ ■ ■ ■ . - ■ : ^- •;. _ ' ■ • ' " n ^ 

# 2. The public representations of the institution'^dlstlngulsh between ' 

I (e»9-t Mi t separately, with appropriate ejcplanatfons) Institutional 

§ accredimion, specialized or professional " program accreditation . 

^ state VA-^^approving aqenc^ course aii&rovaU and state chartering and 

licensing, if any are present. - 
. . .- ' V . '. ■ , ■ . -■" ■. ■' ■ ' - ^ - . ■ . • 

Financial Staijility /^X^ 

I. If the institu^Jon is not publicly^^upport^^^^^ 

* ill*'' *" or retained ear|ings fQnd^o pay current operating 

''yl^ expenses if they are not covered by stcdent^^tuition receipts; and 

reserve bf funds sufficient to pay out tuition refunds as students 
make legitlmatejf requests for them. 



2. Institution's financial records a^nd reports 'ar'e an^JjAlly Subjected to . 
a certified' audit, •( - ^--^ 



. ^hstructlonaV Rrograms In OccupatforlaU Professional Preparation Areas 

1. Institution maintains and periodically empanels curriculum advisory 
ccnnlttees whicli include representatives of potential employers in 
each occupati onal/ professional area foV* which instruction ^s offered. 
. C ' 

2. Institution provides the. following, when they are required for employment 
of grj^duates in ah occupational/professional area: ' ; 

\ (a) special l2ed/pr»feVsl^nal program accreditatf on. • ^ 

(b) training in the use of basic tools and equipment. 

(c) Internships and/or supervised practice on- the job. ^ 

^(d) Internships and/or supervised practice in simulated jobTs^tuations. 

\ ^ '.(e) Instruction on topics necessary for state or professional qtrtifi- 
cation or licensing of -graduates . 



3. Institution requires at least a biannual review of the rele^^A^e 
and timeliness yf occupational/professional curricula. , 



Instructional Equipment and Facilitie.s in Occug^ational/Professional 
Preparation Areas 

U Institution rtiaintains and periodical ly-«iipaite'ls advisory committees . 
on Instructional equipment and facilities whfch include' repvesentatives| 
of potential employers in fiSch occupational/professional* area for which) 
instruction is offered. 

» 

2. Institution annually budgets and .expends funds fortiplacing worn or 
outdated instructional equipment fh each occupational/professional 
. area for which Instruction is offered. 

Attrition and Loan Default *. 

1. Institution annual 1 v idJTcul at es the rate% of studeTf€^ attrition from each* 
Identifiable programlor currlcuhim area iqd accurately discloses these 
rates upon request. \ 

2. If it Is a participanr-^in the National; Direct Student Loan= Program or 
is a lender in the Federal 1« Insured Student Loan Program, the 
institution annually calculates the rate of default on its student 
loans. . > ' 




^ .< ^ Siipple ISSF R&port * 

/VHliUlICANiiNSTttTJTE^ TOR RESEARCH SELT-STUDY 
INSTITUTIOMAL RESPONSE 

With the 4Kcj»ption of a low ttxtrome and a high axtrana, raapondtnts ' 
ovarall inatitutional scoras, aa givan, indicatad a ranga that vmiformly A 
^ cluatarad fitta 135-285. it appa'ara that acoraa, in ganaral, fall naithar 
into tha unusually low or unuaually high lav|la (0-500) . Th* naan was^ 
216.05/tha median 210, tha ffloda 210. NaW«Uy all araaa ara improvable, 
but Sakions I, viij^, and Ix ahow lade of full atrangth probably due lasa 

to breach of practice and mora to lack of communication. 

■ ■ ■ ■ , . ■ . 

It can be conrtuded that our institution needs to Mka axplielt in 

written f«>rni as ? to how a strfdeht can obtain refunds. The matter of admission 

representatives* compensation needs to beHttled where in doubt; enrollee- 

agreenents need to be considered; the faculty needs to realistically come to 

with student racings of teacher competence; and 'typical collegiate 

cash-flow trauma ret^uires sympathy and patience from the public. 

This institutional summarization base<|pn substantive data-inforLation 

and expressed by the undersigned cbhatitutes a^ore of 230, It has been 

brought to at taffttion that the 1978-79 edition bf the College Catalogue 

Will include the academic calendar. ^ The American tngtitute's survey^ as 

■ ' •' ■ • • ' ' ..' * ' • :•: 

part of ^ , pelf-etudy, abcdunts fbt several such 

updates in i^cadcmic plractiCiS ccsoiing rfe^^^ 




Director of the Extensidn Program ah0 
Academic Vice-President 



mi 



INtROOUCTION , * 1^- , • 

As "an 'add1ttona*t7portfi*''of^ the saW- study prepared by 




^for the , Assoclatidn. 'thfi college agreed to use 

/the survey matenals constructed by the American Institutes for Research 
In prider to fneasure the "potential for abuse of the student by^the 
1nst1tut1on"A ' - ^ 

As a trial flieasurementg the campus of » 

was^ selected is the tat'^et campus, ^and"' a sample of fifteen IndlvlduaTs 
ywas assembled. A meeting was held to acquaint the sample with the 
purpose of the survey and the procedures to be used. It ws emphasized 

that the responses, should be as emotion-free as possible, and that an 

. ' ' ■ ^. ■■. " ..•■<■ ■ . ■ .' 

accurate measojrement of the sample was necessary to allow (1) a clear 

' reading from the sample, and (2) a base frijm Whfcf to judge the 

validity of the instrument Itsfelf. * 

THE SAMPLE = . * 

Six administrators four faculty professionals and five students 

.. self-admlhistered the qufestionnair'e. Selection of the sample ^as'.nojt « 

random. The 1 ntention wals to sel ect .Indi vlduals who knew a subsiaritl al 

amodnt about the college and Its 6perat1-pns;, in order th^ a high ' 

- perdenUge of the topic items' would b^ answered; • However, no attempt 

J^ saJe^t IndlvlduaTs "because of their predisposition toward . * 



policy was made. Evjry respondent w as re quested to give am otJen and 
direct response, and in case of In/eci si on/^^ respond on the ^ 
pessln^tlc side of the alternStives ffsqjnwh^ to select. These 
instructions were made to avoid any pro-coljege bjas which would reduce 



the validity of the initial survey. 



The Adwtinistfatdir .^amDl^: Six administrator^ self-^admlnlstt : . 
tht instrumtrit/ Th* Chartcellor^ the Dean- of Academtc Affairs, the 
birect&r of pevelopmeptv .th« Dean of St udents, the business Manager and 
the ipecl^al assistant to the Chanceflor^ticlpatejl. All b'ut^one of » 
the administrators has been, tmployed by for- ten, years or more. ■ 

The mean length of service among Jthe group was 10.33' years and the 
cufflulatlve.yearj pf. service wa^ 62 y^rs. * - 

" V , ■ "^-^ . . • • • •■ 

The Faculty SamDlf\ Four faculty, self -administered the Instrument. 
Four senior faculty. In the departllents of Advertising^ Accounting. 
General Bbsiness and English, all Associate Professors, wer'^i Involved. 
The average length of ^j(ice within tlje grojf wasr.7.25 years and the 
cumulative service wis ,29 years. * 

Jhe Stude nt Sawgle . five students, two Juniors and three Seniors, 
self -administered the Instrumentf The students; In the sample were 
selected on the basis of their* knowledge of . in several 

different i^reas, and ^they wris able to respond to a large percentage of 

the questions. > 

. ■ ■ ,. ■ ■ ■ ■ . ^ • • . ■. . . . 

THEDATA m ^ • > , " . 

The raw data (selfj-scored r|^ts) are given oa the foJlowlng.two ' " 
pages In two forms. THE OATA BA3E presents the raw.sco^-es for each 
member of the samgle by topix: and subgroyp (student, faculty, administrator)! 
The DRTA BASE GRQyP MEANS presents the means „f or" each subgroup (student, ' 
faculty, admiliistratbr) by topic, and allows comparison of the dif.fOTfit 
subgroups in perspective. Also listed we, the "national range" and ' 
the "possible high*; s^f-es asl|i.ven; by Amer:^ati Institutes for Research 
in ^l^e^f literature. ' ' ^ 
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TOPIC 1 
AIMIfiSIflVS 

mtmm ' . 

^ TOPIC ilU . 
^ UP. OF ACQRID. 



TOPIC JL 
REFUHnpiICY 



TOPIC V 

KVAUI/^TIOK-STArF 
TOPIC VI JT 

mm mm/ 

TOPIC vu . 

•OCC/MEP PROG 



TOPIC VIII 
CAREER/PUCI 



TOPIC IX 

PIKANCUl STAB'lUtY 



, SCfilES OP INDIVIDUAL SAM^U^HlTICI PANTS IN NfNI TOPIC AREAS 



. Studioti 

I 2 /3 V 5^ 

, Wl m 312 111 .lU 

7i |9 13 n 44 

0 0 ,0 o'^^o 

•i ■ It 

12S ,62 .125 0 500 



375 115 W5 31 . 0. 



142 0 .0 0 ' 0 
• . s 

250 0 0 0 200 



67 200\133 153 71 



SCORE 




Pifiulty 



53 308 2i0- -56 
66 4 -^55. 14 



, 0 Ou 0,0 

250 0 0 188 

115 . 0 35 ' 83 

. 0 0 125 0 

0 250 0 ' . 0 

> 

267 . 0 0, . 0 

0 0 250 "0 



7/109 n 59 




101 95 87 47 



. AdolnlitraCori ' 

.J.....'. Indlvlduili U 

10 11 12. 13 ;14 154.thiiuipli 

368 *167 313 50 833 375 ' ' ' 



0 26 405 0 132 



0 0 0 0 0 



laf 0 ^50i 125 1250 



115 0 39 35 286 142 



0 0 0 0 0 250 



250 0 250 250 ' 0 677 



200 0 333 , 65 400 133 



200 250 0 400 250 



155 -42 154 65 327 197 
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DAIA mat CROUP MIAMS 

AftlTttfiTIC AVIRAGES OP SCORES IN THE THREE SUB-GROUPS IN THE SAMPLE^ BY TOPIC 



TOPIC I 

AOMISBIONS 

TOPIC II ■ 
DISCLOSURE 

TOPIC III 
REP. OF ACCREO. 

TOPIC ly 

REFUND POLICY 

TOPIC V ' 
EVALUAIIGN-STAFF 129 

• 28 



TOPIC VI 
RECORD KEEPING 



.STUOBMT 

222 
49 . 
0 
162 



TOPIC VII 

OCC/PRBP PROGRAM ' 90 

XOPTC-thLII , / 
* CARjSBRyPUkC^MENT l65 

TOPIC IE 

FINANCIAL SXJ^BIL. 57 

. OVER-ALL 
SCORE * 101 



FACULTY 
MEAN 



159 
M 

0 

110 
58 
25 
63 
67 

63 
83 



ADNIMISTRATOR 


NAT*L 


POSSIBLE 


MEAN 


RANGE 


HIGH 




100- 




351 


400' 


1.560 




50- 




102 


250 


780 


■ • . 


' 0- 




0 


500 


1,330 


w 






100- 




344 


400 


1.125 




100- 




103 


500 


1,075 • 




125- 




42 • 


500 

t 


1.125 




250- 




236 


>s750 


2.140 


■ / 






100- 




189 


500 


1,140. 








225 


400 


1,250' 


157 * 


ioo- 

300 


1,140 



Stlidciit-BMiM mtm tkm M\Mm of Mcb atudmt scortt divided by thm ntwber ot studeaca 
participating. 

Fmculcy Mam are tha ai^'oC each £acMlty scora divided by the mupber of faculty 
participating. ^ 

Adviniatrator neana^are the aun of each adainiatrator acore divided by the nuaiber 
J^^E^^^dainiatratore participating. 

All aeana -aboye talien f roa THE OAIA BASE" . National rangea and higheat poaaible 
qinerical acojrea taken froa tenting aeterial provided by Aaericaa Inatitute of 
Keeeatchy aa aade availeble vith the aurvey aeteriala. 



nOmctic analysis results 

Ove'r-alTScoray . According to tht Amtrican Institutes for Research 
literature, the "national range" for over-all scores of institutions 
performing in an adequate manner is 100-300. subsamples 
scored as follows: . 

National Range 100-300 
Students • 101 " 

Faculty ' 83 

Administrators 157 - . 

• * As higher scores indicate a higher potential for student abuse, all 
thre^ over-al 1 scores reflett positively on the college. Interestingly, 
the administrators' subsample sel^scbred higher ,( more potentially '* 
abusive) than the other two groupsy An analysis of the individual 
Instruments indicates'th^t the administrators ii» the subsample were 
involved more completely in the kinds "of actions from which student abuse 
could result, and were generally more sensitive to the potential for it. 
Their individual comments,. however> indicited that theyuniformly felt that 
the potential for abuse did not result in abuse. 

Individual. Topic Scores . F^acul ty and student subgroups scored lower ' 
than the administrative subgroup on all but two topic itertjs. bn topic fll- 
regarding itie use of statements of accreditatfon; all subgroups scored ' 
zero, and on, the topic -of -systematic evaluatioh of faculty and staff .the ' 
Student mean was higher than the administrators.- and the fatuity-- < 
interestingly— scored lowest of all three sub^bups. 

On Topic r,. regarding student recrut^irjg policies and- practices, thj^ 
source' of the most points for all groups was the uie of testimortials by • 
individuals, not having- attended the' institution and the lack of a. written 
policy governing all .rec»*i^ ting .policies. . The col lege does use testimonials 



from non-former-students. The individuals used are those who have hired 

, students,, and the "testi|j^ials" are reflections of their 
evaluations of our "product". Former-students are also used, and we feel 
'>the policy is consistent with goocrpractice and is a positive reflection, 
on our intention to telT prospective students what others think about . . 
^the edilJcational product^ of the college. The lack of a written, all- 
inclusive statement of policy regarding student recruiting is real, but, 
in our judgme,nt, non-iubstantiVe. A matrix of rules and processes are 
followed in aM recruiting operations which do not lead to potential 
' student abtfse, we feel . However, an inclusive policy would be a positive 
addition to the recruiting system. 

On Topic II, regarding' disclosures in written documents, the most 
points were accumulated in items relating to our non-publication of 
statistics about drop-outs and follow-up statistics on graduates. It is 
true'^that the cpllege has not reported consistent statistics on drop-outs 
•and is further true that they have not been consistently collected. We 
should begin* to do this. Fai^j^e to report statistics on graduates, 
however, is -noVrandom but planned. The college is just how, cdmpleting 
its quadrennial alumni' survfey, and will publish those summary results. The 
>ear following' ea^ survey, results are published, but)\^t"fbr the next 
three years because the information is out of date' for most. recent 
graduates, which is the data of most interest to incoming students. Also, 
'the tendency in such material is to, select "good examples" of which we have 
a high number but with which the temptation to Misrepresent is rather high. 
(The college has specifically elected to avoid us^ing suchmeasurements . ( 

Responses tOj^Topic III on representation of current approved or 
accredited s.tatus was unfform among all subgroups, and was a*score-of» 
zero. . 



Responses to Topic IV on refund palicies and -practicejs was mixed. 
The greatest nqmber of points , resulted from responses to tKf qiiestion 
regarding the, existence of non-refundable fees in excess of $100. yTfie 
college does have sucfv fees in the area of housing commitments, in order 
to insure that the limited supply relative 'to demand is effectively 
conroited prior to any term. We have reviewed this po^fcy/^and our ' 
Statements regarding it, and conclude that our po^cy ik effe&tively and 
clearly explained and does not constitute a potential for abuse. 

Responses to Topic V on instructional staff evaluation and stability, 
showed that the largest number of points resulted from responses to . ' 
questions regarding the lack of machine scored responses. The evaluation 
sireets used by the college could be .scored mechanically, but "lacking the, 
proper equipment, it is done manually by an internal eval uation 4^jt " • 
group. The faculty committee on professional standards has been workinq 
for twQ years to design a metric peer-evaluation format, Wi has been 
unable to devise one whicit effectively meets theai^KVal of 'faculty. 
^|he facul^ty has expressed general approval of" th^<^luati on sys^^S- 
combining adminf strati <re a (id student evaluatjf^n, and has geherilly'^'^iC " 
"indicated tl4t it did not feel l^nxiOMs t^-; establish a peer-evaluation r' . - 
system. The need/for a macrtlf^^ri^ mechanism forlhe stuBent' ' 
evaluations is sorely felt, and i^a priority for the near future. M 
Responses to topic VI, regarding record ke.eping practices, resulted ^ 
in the hi,ghest number of points for questions regarding written polidy. 
for records and retention. Our policy, while not in the faculty or 
operations handbook, is to retain student records indefinately. After 
five years in original form, transcripts are micro-filmed and stored. 
Tjie policy should be in formal, v^ritten for^, and will be in t|ie next 
faculty and procedures manuals. , . ' * 

t » 



Responses to Topic VII on- occupational/professional preparation, 
programs indicate that the points recorded came primarily from the 
questions on the establishment of advisory committees for all, some or 

Mi 

none of the special i zed programs. Almost^ every responc^nt indicated 
committees wene active in some but not all curricular ar,eas, and that is 
correct. Plan?' for other advisory committees have been made and a program 
to expand the advisory committee system is being actl^^ted at this time. 

Responses to Topic VIII on career planning and placement services ' 
and follow-up of gVaduates show that the. pattern of higher scor^5 
concentrate on the questions regarding our follow-up of graduates. Currently 
the college surveys all graduates every four years,' and reports- those- 
results. While the four-year survey can be very dptail-ed because^pf 
its infrequency, there has been internal ^Concern thkt it is too infrequent, 
and this . is a very legitimate issue. The ,. coll eg^gr;!^ current]^ evaluating 
its rationale for the four-year survey and will s&n fnake a decision 
regarding that policy. ' ^' » 

Responses to Topic IX on f inanqial-.stabil i ty show that points were 

collected primarily on questions regarding a regolaTh' inspection by a ' 

State and Federal regulatory agen&y. l?espondents were la?|5ely unaware " 

that such inspections '"^rfe regularly made, and certified aud'its are 

V • ■ - ' • 

provided. . 

^ * ■ - ■" 

Generally, the self-administered instruments have pointed to some 

policy areas in which improvement ^nd change could and should logically 

instituted. However, an. examination of the areas of pote/itial abuse 

seems to confirm that npf substantial real' abusfe-^ res ul ted in those 

areas, and that'aJiuse which has occured .has related to individuals rather 

\' ^ 

than policy, and bejpn very limited. The consistency of scoring by 

- - "■ ' .\- 

subgroups is significant* The general low level of scores is stgnifjcant 



and ihdicates a low potential for student abtise, ^ 
EVALUATION OF THE INSTRUMENT 

As, the administration of the instrument was undertaken on a trial 
basis, 'the college also focused on an attempt to evaluate the instrument 
as well a$ the scores. 

Ther^^are several difficulties with the instrument. 
While students have little difficulty administering the test, some 
had difficulty following the scoring procedures. The "leaf- through" 
procedure necessary to score the tests was bothersiStne to some and there 
is a possibility they might be less rigorously completed in a large 
*;ample if the current format continues . 

The reliabili.ty of the instrument cannot be measured in a small- 
sample, one-time, procedure such as the one we undertook, but the 
validity of certain areas raises some concerns. For example, the t^fc 
IX area qn financial stability measures lyhether audited^ Records are 
available, but not whether or not they show strength. *Sot^^ Asset: 
.Student ratio might be very helpful in this regard. As* it is, the 
instrument seems to measut-e whether an institution is forthright, but 
not whether it is financially strong, which ought to be Q-m important 
consideration. ' 

Stepping back to a more general view of the instrument, there was 
some concern among all three of our subgroups regarding the orientation ^ 
toward "student abuse potential ", as expressed. in the ma,terial. The. 
negative connotation of Student abuse potential almost certainly engenders 
a brand of response--especial ly in large sam.pTe'}pubTics--that needs to 

be carefully normalized if reasonable interpretations'.^are to be ma^e 

\. ■ ■ ■ 

from it. The issue of difference between abuse and potential abuse 'is 

L 

also an important one* Although the authors of the materials accompanying 

loo 



the instrument carefully stress the difference,, even after a thorough 
introduction, of it to our small sample, it was^ ini tial ly misunderstood 
in several cases. One wonders whether the capacity of a system 
administering a large sample could be able to effectively deal with this 
issue or whether significant subgroups within a large sample might 
misunderstand the intent of the instrument. / 

On the positive side, the survey does pinpoint a number of area 
of potential abuse. An institution scori/ng high in an area can be led 
to an analysis of the validity and substance of the scores and can make 
I'an evaluation of the area. Particularly with the growth of non-traditional 
educational institutions, it is wise and appropriate than some consistent 
standards of behavior be measured for^^ institutions. This survey 
tectinique is one way of getting to tf^at, and has substantial potential 
for being aNiseful tool in that process. 
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Education Consume^r Protection: 
» . One Institution's Self Study' 

Background * 

^ self study of the content and distribution of information 
prepared for students and prospective students has been conducted 
in association with the assembly of other materials . for inspection 

Association in its regular accreditation 
review. Particular attention has been given to policies and 
practices which are relate^ to educational "consumer" protection, 
as this term has been used recently in government agencies and 
educational associations. In- accordance with preliminary dis- 
cussions with ^ Association representatives, a self- 
study form constructed by the American Institutes for Research 
was utilized. Inasmuch as this form has been tested with other 
institutions, it has been possible to. obtain the relative standinq 
of the ^ ' ^ 



The Institutional Self-Study Form (for Post-Secondary Institu- 
tions cojisist* -of 123 weighted items on potentially abusive policies 
and pract^ices, divided into nine categories as follows 



1 



I. Student Recruiting Policies and Practices 
II- Disclasute in^^pitten Doc\iirtents ^ 

III- ' Repres]sntation of Approved or Accredited Status 
IV. Refund Policies and Practices 

V. 'Instructional Staff Evaluatibn and Stability 
VI. Record-Keeping Practice's ' ' 

VII- ' Occupational/Professional Preparation Programs 
vril. Career Planriing and Placement Services and follow up 
of Graduates 
IX. Financial Stability 



In addition, an overall score is calculated ^ according to the 
nujpiber of items answered by each respondent and the weighted- 
avferage of ,their responses to each item ^ • ' 

In order to obtain opinions from a range of persons associated 
with the pi;eparation, dissemination and receipt of institutional 
information, the instrument was mailed to representative faculty, 
students and administrators, with an introductory cover letter ' 
(see Appendix A). In order to improT>e the response rat^ anci also 
to assure that the respondents had some interest in institutional .a 
operations, the student and^^aoftilty representatives were'chosen 
from the membership of general University committees. Two. faculty 
members and two studehts were selected from thp Council on Teaching 
and from the Committee on Sttident Services ; one j:j&ai^ulty member and 



one student from the Committt^e on Human Rights; one faculty 
member and one student from the Research Council; one faculty 
member from the Committee on Univorsitv Relations and one student 
from the Committee on Student Health Services, fpr a total of 
seven faculty aind seven studeuts. ^An additional Seven question- 
naires were distributed to members of the University administration 
in areas directly related to the preparation and dissemination of 
information about educational practices and policies: the 
Director of Admissions and Financial Aid; the University Publica- 
tions Editor; Associ ate Deans from two of the undergraduate colleges; 
an Assistant Regis trar ;. the Director of the Educational Placement 
office and the Director of Residence Halls. Completed question- 
naires were received from five of the seven faculty, three of the 
seven students, and all of the seven administrators. 

Although many of the respondents were already familiar with 
University policies and procedures, the following materials were 
collected and placed at the disposal of those who wished to review 
them: University Catalog, Information For Prospective Students, 
Course Schedule, Financial Aid Handbook, Student Consumer Infor- 
mation suinmary. 

Survey Results 

#• '4 

A copy of the Institutional Self Study Form is attached a3 
Appendix B, and responses from participants 
have been added in the vertical columns for faculty (F) , students 
(S) , and administrators (A) . The inclusion of this information 
.provides the raw data for further studies if desired, and should 
ans^^;er any questions about the meaning of statements in this 
report.} Numerical summaries of the responses from each of the 
three groups (faculty, students and administrators) were recorded 
arjd averaged ..separately (see Table 1) in>order to disclose any 
differences in perception from each ^of the respective points of 
view. . An average of the three different groups was computed in 
order to get a composite picture of the perceptions within the 
University. The latter resylts were then compared with the 
"expected range" based upon results from those institutions which 
had utilized the instrument previously. 

A summary of the responses from tTie three groups is presented 
in Table 2, together with the expected range for each category. . A 
score of zero indicates full approval of our*policy or practice 
in eaCfi case. These figures show the following: 

; 

1. Responses for^ the are m the bottom 
(more favorable) half of the expected range for all 
categories and for all thr-ee constituencies, except 

> that administrators percept ions were in the upper -half 
of the range concern iyTig "Student Recruiting Policies and ' 
Pracrices" . ^ ' ^ ' ^ 

2 . In seven of the ten^ categories the faculty responses 

^ were even more favorable than the most favorable end ol" 
I the expected range. ^ ^ 
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3* In four of the seven catoqories, students* perceptions 

were more favorable than the? most favorable end of t.he 

expected range. 
4. In four of the ten categories , the' admin is trators ' 

perceptions were more favorable than the most favorable 

end of the expected rantjc. \ 

V - 

From these results it can be concluded that the faculty, students 
and administrators who were surveyed have a very favorable 
perception oA the University's policies and practices with reference 
to educational consumer protection. 

When the responses of the throe groups are compared to deter- 
mine the differences in perception within the institution, it is 
found that: 

1, Faculty are most critical in one category and least 
cr i tical in f ive ; 

2. Students were most critical in three categories and 
least critical in one ; 

3. Administrators were most criti^cal in five categories 
and least critical in three; 

4, All three constituencies agreed on one category 
(financial stability) which received the only perfect 
score . 

Frorh this result it might be concluded that those who are most 
knowledgeable about the procedures are also the most critical; 
however, this assumption should be examined more closely, ^ 

Most favorable areas. When the results are examined to deter- 
v^y^rxe which types of policies and practices are perceived as most 
favorable by each of the three groups, a significant degree of 
agreement is found. The categories in each set below are listed 
with the most favorable first, etc: 

1. Faculty — Representation of Approved or. Accredited 
Status; Career Planning/Placement and Followup'of 
Graduates; Financial Stability 

2. Students — Financial Stability; Record-keeping Practices; 
Refund Policies and Practicies 

3. Administrators Record-keeping Practices; Financiai 
Stability ; Refund Policies and Practices 

4,. Overall Financial Stabilityv; Refund Policies and 
Practices; Record-keeping Practices, 

Least favorable , The three groups had the least favorable 
impressions aDout areas a^ follows. In ea%h case the le^s t 
favorable category is listed first: 

Faculty -7- Record-keeping Practices instruct ional 
Staff % Evaluation and S t abil ity ; Oc*bpa>v4on^l/P ^ 
Prej5aration Programs. 
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2 . Students OccupatitMuil/Pi-o ttM'..s ional Pro[).u\U: ion 
Progriims; Representation ot Apprcwed or Accreil L tod 
Status; Student Recruit incj Policie^n and Practices. 

3. Administ rator3 Student: K(hm, u i t. i nq P( j I Ic i i.!S \ind 
Practices ; Occupa t iona 1/ Prv) t\vss i onal Proparat ion 
Programs; Career PI anninq/Placemen t and FoLlowup 
of Graduates • 

4. Overall — Occopat iona 1/P ro t'ess ional Preparation 
Programs; Student Recruiting Policies and Practices; 
Instructional Staff Evaluation and Stability. 

From these results two conclusions can be drawn: First 
of all, there i-s'^^ consensus that the institution has excellent 
financiN3,l stability- The second conclusion is also encouraging 
because, it tends to offset the initial impression mentioned 
above that those who are most familiar are also most critical: 
The results show that students are most favorably disposed to- 
wards those areas which affect them mo::t directly, faculty are 
favorably disposed towards those areas about which they know the 
most (with the notable exception of the inclusion of teaching 
performance ii^ faculty evaluation) , and administrators are most 
favorably disposed towards the areas in which they are directly 
involved. With reference to the unfavorable impressions, it should 
be noted tha.t the poor ranking by faculty of record keeping 
practices is a result of an unfavorable impression by a single 
person (see Table 1). This is given added significance when it 
is seen that record-keeping practices are considered most favorable 
by the administrators and second most favorable by" the students. 
It also appears that the overall impressions are least favorable 
concerning the operation of academic and recruiting programs. 

Concerns -and Recommendations 

Although it is encouraging to learn that students, faculty 
and ad^tnmist rators are favorably impressed overall by our policies 
and practices, improvement of the system will be achieved only by 
giving attention to the: problem areas. Since the item ''Occupation- 
al/Professional Preparation Programs'* had the highest scores, the 
questions in that group might be examined to identify more clearly 
our perceived deficiencies (Appendi:^ B, p. 18) . The item in this 
Section having the la^rgest number of weighted responses relates 
to the inclusion pf representatives 6f potential employers on 
committees to advise on curriculuin content and equipment. Pro- 
fessional programs do take characteristics of employment opportun- 
ities for graduates into account in designing curriculum. However, 
the appropriateness of formally including external employees on 
advisory committees can be questioned. 

Students and administrators were also mildl-y critical about 
"Student Recruiting Policies and Practices*' (Appendix's, p. 2). 
An examination of the responses i^idicates that our ' pol icies '^on 
recruitment are not clearly stated/ nor are respondents aware of 
whether practices are closely supervised by a ''responsible 
administrative officer"; This is espe^cially significant when 



administrators in r«ilatod oirrM:; die .iki»[M u"-.xl. it. \ :\ t r»r()mnuMuii*d 
that the policios aiuJ [^racticcv; rolatinl [>rea<lmi s;; ion ronta^M:; 
be orqanized in a clear and ^-omplete f'(Mm, and tht.Mi r«'V|ew<'d 
riys temat ical ly . Some rp:;|)onde nt.s a 1 i;o cjav(» demer i t or t\\i^ 
abiionee of remedial co\\rtn^i\ ov .';e<:tions in l)asi(' liniilish an l 
Mathematics, apparently unaware ef our reading and writinij 
laboratories or not ec^uatinq them with "eoMrr*^*.^ or sect ion;." o! 
cou r f>0 5j . 

Some ap{)arent ly un favorab rosf^onra^t; we obta uu»d , c. \piu: i a 1 1 y 
from faculty, about " Inj t r uc 1 1 f^na L Staff K va L ua t: 4. .on and St.ibilitv" 
(Ap[)endix B, p. 15). It should bo rv>ted , (u^wever, that er>senrially 
all of those responses occurr<Ml for four {x.^c i f i c: question.s: 2-d 
,/:oncerninq evaluation of instruotion by qr.iduates, 2-e concerniiuj 
the use of instructional sel f - rat inrjs , and 4-c and A-d relited to 
.:;ystematic evaluations of aj 1 y roqu 1 a r 1 y ^iprxMnteti faculty membc^rs 
and a 1 1 adjunct faculty. [ n 1 1 1 u t iona 1 polivTies d(^ r^Mjuirc that 
evidence of teachinq performance be .submitted in r.nlation to {pro- 
motion and tenure recommendations. The ap[:) r<:)pr la teness and 
reliability of teaching evaluations by qraduates after thuv have 
loft the institution can be questioned, as can the reliability and 
validity of instructional self ratings. Thus, if is not clear that 
the inclusion of such evaluations wou 1 d mea n i nq I u II y enhance 
evaluation of instructioa. T.t also should be noted that, althouqh 
overall Univorsi ty policy does not specify a particular system for 
evaluation of tenured or ad]unct faculty, such evaluations are 
routinely carried out within academic units in relation to salary 
increases for all -faculty and the . reappoi n tmen t of adiunct faculty. 
The advantaqes and disadvantages of establishing more systematic 
evaluations of faculty in these two groups probably should be 
explored . . - 

Administrators in the survey were somewhat critical of our 
"Career Planning and Placement Services and Followup of Graduates" 
(Appendix B, p. 21). An analysis of the responses shows that tl\e 
survey instrument gives demerits for charging a fee^ and that our 
followup of graduates and drop-outs is perceived as being inadequate 
Each of the placement offices is aware of the desirability of more 
thorough collection of information about the continuing experiences 
of former students, but t]iis aspect has been accorded a lower 
priority than career CQunseling of currently enrolled students and 
placement in jobs or post-graduate educational programs. 

A study of drop-outs was recently completed, but th>^ results 
were apparently unknown to the respondents. They were>^so 
apparently unaware of the University's participation in a Survey' 
of Recent College Graduates which is being conducted currently by 
the National Opinion Research Center and the National" Center for* 
Educational Statistics. This survey is designed to provide answers 
to questions such as: ^ ' 

How do graduates who enter the ]ob market- fare m their 
search for jobs? 
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^ . How many graiduates are .uridereniE^lby^d and in* what fields? 

# ^ i- ■•'>"■/'•" • . ' * _ ^ , - ^ • • 

' ^ - * How jnantY chobse to get a further degree rather' than enter/ 
• ' ; ^the labor -market upon graduating? " , - . , 

- A-^^^fliple of graduates in all programs for the years 1971-72, 



*1^5-76' and. 197&-:^7 w^L be polled", . and the." results :of the ^ ' 
'national' s^plp as .werj^aS, the experience of our own graduates 
will be providecj fox '6.ur/.us>e . . 

Although our perceivecj performance on '"Disclosure in Wriiten - 
Documents" was comparatively^ good, many ^eficiencTes were pointed ^ 
out because of the large number of specific possibilities in- ' 
eluded in-this category ' (see Appendix B, p,. 5). "bur catalog or 
other ^basic public information documents were criticized ^6r 
inadequate ' disclosure© of.: ! ' ) • 

Statement of ins\itutional philosophy or mis'jsi<in 1 , * 
Des^iption of phy-sical facilities as related ^o .t,he 
iiTi^ tructional program ^ ' ' . \\ 

An indication of when specific required courses will 
normally be offered 
^ Acceptability by other institutions of credits earned at 
lowk ^ 

' Data regarding the employment success of graduates from * 

undergraduate and graduate occupational/professional 
preparation programs " ' • 

Data on drop-outs - \ 

Grading system 

Absences or excessive late arrival for classes, -and make- 
up work 

Our public documents were also criticized for not disclosing the. 
standard legal limitations for employment in some 6ccupations, 
and for not adequately informing the public about our ^lacemenN^ , 
" counseling, and food services, as well as housing the parking 
facilities. It is recommended that documents designed to inform 
- the public be reviewed by appropriate admin is tractors . 

Two respondents noted that there have been problems associated 
wi'th meeting the standards of a federal agency," (Appendix B, p. 10) 
and with accrediting agencies, and asked whether the "limitation (s ) 
or sanction(s) (have been) ' publicly d^closed in writing to all 
^current enrollees and . applicants — "ft is recommended that this 
■question ' be reviev/dd, although it should be noted that everyone who 
is or mj-'ght be affected has been^noti f ied whenever problems of this 
type .have been encountered. -.^ . 
" ^ Summary ' 

In siimmary , -^the is viewed internally as 

being far above^ ayerage in its policies and ^pract ices to protect 
the. iMghts o^ 'Students to fair treatment- Students, faculty and 
administrators all share tlpiis view, and the highest ratings go to 
financial ;and record-keeping operations- Problems are perceived 



in most areas, however, in^ spite- of the generally' gobd perf dfmance^, 
'.The. table on 8* provides a quick^overview of the problem' are.as*^ 

and re.commend^ approaches* to* "their solutions. ' 

• Usefulness df^ the Self-Study Form- . - 

The 123 it^ms in the survey appear to cover adequately the 
varioqs types .of information associated with potentially abusive 
pra>s^tice's and policies related to^ "student consumerism". Because 
of . this thoroughness . several . of our' re.spondents commented that 
they could not adequately assess our performance in ^11 categories. 
This react^ion might have been expected and ,gloes not necessarily' 
imply .a flaw in tJie design o^ the instrument. - It does suggest, 
however, that care ^'K*>uld be used in: selecting the sample so that* 
at leasi: one person in "the sample (and preferably more than one) 
is we 11 -informed on each item. This procedure will help insure 
that potential problems do< not escape deflection because :none of 
-the respondents is familiar with the area. ' ' ' . 

^ For similar reasons, the position of the individual respondent 
should be considere^d in evaluating the significance Qf, responses. 
Pcpr example, a favorable response by a large majority in connection 
with a specific item might have little signj.f icance in comparison 
wi^th the uhfayorable 'responses of those who are best informed aibout 
the- relevant area. Conversely, an unfavc^rable ^ response might in-' 
dicate only that the person is unaware of the policy or practice 
at issue. 

In general, the results of the form should be used as an in- 
dication of potential problems which might othe.rwise have escaped 
detection, rather than as> either an indictment or proof of perfecr 
tion. This means, for example, that an unfavorable response shp;tU.d 
not^ be discounted simply because it represents a small minority'^ 
oi^ the sample or even becatise the person may have b^en ill-informed. 
Someone' in a responsible position should be assig.ned^to review each 
unfavorable observation with instructions: 

^. a) to correct the policy or ^practice 'if the criticism is 
-V justified: ' ' " 

b) ' to bring relevant policie^ to the attention a£ all affected 
persons who might not be 'pware and consequently might be 
unfairly critical.- J ' ^ 

. . . • 

If the .above comments and suggestions are valid, then one might 
question the value of tt^e information on "expected '^rafige " of results. 
A relatively poor score itiight spur an institution to urgent aiJtion in 
making corrections, in which case the comparison' could .serv6 a use- 
ful purpose. On the other hand, a relatively good score could en- 
courage ah institution to neglect or postpone corrective action 
where real defiaiencies exist. Par performance should not be merely 
the "average" or "expected range", but father it should be full 
.complian<?e with the principles of good .practice. It is in this 
spirit" that specific actions have been "recoTrtmended •in this report, 
for each item wher,e a potential problem was indicate^*.- 
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' , / ITEM 
' Financial Stability . 

Refund Policies 8n3 Practices 



i 

Record-keeping Practices 



PERCEIVED STATUS 



Disclosure In Written Oocunenta 



Representation of Ajjpfoved or 
Accredited Status 



Carrer Planning/Placement. Servicee^ 
and FoUouup of Graduates 



Inscructional Staff Evaluation 
and Stability 



Student Recruiting Policies and 
Practices ^ 



Occupational/Professional 
Preparation Programs 



Excellent (No perceived deficiencies) 



Lack of time limitation on processing refunds, 
and non-refunded fees not always proportional 
to Instruction recjiived. 

Mo disclosure of Identification of officer 
making' award; no written policy for records 
if the Institution'Closes. 

Inadequate disclosure on: when courses are 
offered, success of graduates and drop-outs, 
and other scattered ileinsJ 

Problems with accreditation and federal,, 
agencies, and non-dlsclpsure of flame tp-enroUees 
and applicants. 

Inadequate foUowup of graduates and drop-outs, ; 



No systeniatic evaluation of teaching specifically 
required from graduates or by self evaluation, 
nor for tenured or adjunct faculty. , 

Need clearly stated written policies, reviewed 
and supervised by responsible administrators; 
Inadequate remedial programs. 

L§ck of involvement of employers, accrediting 
'agencies, institutic^al committees* 



' RECOHMEHDATIOH 

Maintain the present high standards; compUoents 
to those responsible. 

Publicize the time schedule, and review the refund 
policy. 



Include name 6f financial aid counselor in each 
student folder, Add catalog secton on accesa to 
records in event of institutional closure. 

Documents should be reviewed and modified. 



Review the methods by which such information is 
<llsseminated, and to whom. 



Disseminate and review the results of a survey now 
in progress, and of a' recently completed survey of 
drop-outs. 

More information should be collected on the 
advisability of such evaluation policies. 

Collect and record the policies, for review by ■ 
relevant comlttees. Clarify responsibilities. 
Review and promote remedial programs. 

Request each department or college which offers 
occupational or professional preparation programs 
. to review this area. 
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Xable r. Summary^ of 'Individual Responses 
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.Table 2. Summary of Responses Grouped ^According to 
Faculty, Student^ and Administrators 



I. Student \recruiting, policies 
and Prac'^lces 

II • Disclosur^e in/ wrftten/docum^nts 



III • .Representation O^fapproved or 
accredited status 



IV. Refund policies and practices 

V. , Instructional staff evaluation 
and stability 

VI. Record. keeping practices 

VII. Occupational/professional 
* ^ preparation programs 

yill* Career planning/placement 
follow up of graduates 

IX; Financial stability 



Expected 
Range 



100-400 
50-250 

0-500 
100-400 

100-500 
125-500 

250-750 

100-500 
0-400 



Faculty 
N-5 




0 
26 

132' 
200 

136 



0 t, 
0 



Student 
N=3 



164 
51 

200 
42 

137 

42 

417 
44 



Adm. 
N"7 



341' 
97 

114 
10 

92 
0 

452 

293 
0 



Avg. 
N-3 



181 
67. 

105 
26 

120 
81 

335 

112 
0- 



Institutlon 



100-300 



43 



126 



132- 



100 
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